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THE RED BOOK RECORD 


First Number—May—A Popular Success. 


Second Number — June — Increased Edition Ordered While Still on the Press. 
News Companies Sold Out. 


Third Number — July — Increased Edition Ordered While Still on the Press. 











THE RED BOOK takes pronounced pride and gratification in the cordial welcome given te 
it by the reading public, and expresses its thanks for the prompt appreciation manifested. In their 
most sanguine moments the Publishers made no predictions of such marked success as have been 
realized already. 

THE RED BOOK record tells the story. From the beginning the sales have exceeded all 
calculations. Before the June number was two weeks old, the News Companies were sending 
notices to News Dealers that it was impossible to fill re-orders, as the supply was exhausted ; and 
requesting such dealers as were finding the sale slow, to return their surplus copies immediately, 
so that they might be used in filling the re-orders of those who had sold out. The request was 
issued after an effort to pick up copies at random had failed, but it brought no results whatever, as 
the News Dealers who had not re-ordered, saw their Red Books selling out very rapidly. 


STORIES IN THE AUGUST RED BOOK 


The August Number of THE KED BOOK will be full of clever fiction for summer reading. 


Among the stories ready to announce, are the following : 


“THE MARTYRDOM OF RENSDALE,” by Ethel Watts Mumford, an impressive story of 


life in the Hawaiian Islands 


“THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY,” by Elizabeth Phipps Train, being a second tale of the 


social campaign of Miss Gwladwys Struyver in search of a husband. 


“MAMAN GREUZE,” by John W. Hunt, a story of life in the Paris studios and galleries, 


with American art students as characters 


“THE JEWEL-HUNGRY,” by Juliet Sager, a story of a gypsy girl, a king’s favorite, and a 


plot that failed 


“IN A MEXICAN PRISON,” by Cv Warman, a locomotive engineer’s story of an adventure 
in the Southern Republic ; and many others of like interest and merit. 


BEST FICTION BY BEST WRITERS 


THE RED BOOK publishes nothing but original stories, and of these it aims to print the 
best, the cleverest, the most readable. Its table of contents includes not only contributions by 
authors of recognized ability and wide fame, but others from rising young writers who are making 
reputations through this favored medium. 


THE RED BOOK invites the submission of manuscripts of short stories, and will render 


prompt and careful editorial judgment as to their availability. Manuscripts must be sent flat or 
folded—never rolled,—fully prepaid, and accompanied by an addressed and stamped envelope for 
return. The utmost care will be taken of manuscripts submitted, but the Editor cannot be respon- 
sible for loss or damage in the mail or otherwise. Manuscripts should be between 1,000 and 6,000 
words in length, Any clean, original story may be available. There is no purpose to limit the 


field to those of one form, and manuscripts submitted for consideration will be judged upon their 
merit alone. 
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Concerning Some Appreciations 





TANGIBLE EVIDENCES OF APPRECIATION take various forms, ail of value to the maga- 
zine which seeks to make a place for itself in the affections of the reading public. 

THE MOST CERTAIN OF THESE IS THE VOLUME OF SALES, a form of testimony 
which cannot be doubted or garbled. THE RED BOOK RECORD, summarized at the head 
of the Announcement Page, tells of the appreciation this evidence has brought to the Publishers. 

THE STEADY INCREASE IN ADVERTISING patronage, shown in the successive numbers of 
the Magazine itself testifies concerning another point of vital importance. 

NOT LESS VALUED than the foregoing are the friendly words of favor that come from the 
newspapers of the country, where THE RED BOOK has been observed with a critical eye, 
by those whose judgment may well be prized. We could say nice things about the Magazine 
ourselves—we know it is pretty good, and getting better all the time — but we don’t need to 
proclaim its merits. We prefer to quote from a few of the multitude of kindly judgments that 
have been rendered by less partial critics. 


Certain Selections from Press Notices 


‘‘ This new magazine lives up to its promise to be wholesome, interesting, decent and cheerful. 
Its brilliant cover is indicative of the clean, refreshing and healthy tone. The most promising 
young writers, and several of well known ability, lend dignity and character to the periodical, 
which deserves wide spread success.’’—The Item, Philadelphia. 

“THE RED BOOK for June is striking in appearance, rich in illustration, and particularly 
cheerful in vein, and it promises to be popular with summer tourists.’’—The News Dealer, New 
York City. 

“ THE RED BOOK is out with a June issue that is bound to: challenge immediate attention. 
No more striking cover design has been seen recently. The illustrations throughout are far above 
the average. Several portraits of beautiful women serve as an introduction to the well-illustrated 
stories which follow. These tales are the crisp, vital incidents that are easily recognized as chap- 
ters from life.’’ Daily News, Chicago. 

‘‘ The first number of THE RED BOOK gives proof of a high degree of popular interest. A 
short story magazine that can maintain this grade of work deserves success.’’--The Record-Herald, 
Chicago. 

‘ The stories are all good, the illustrations excellent, and the cover one of the most striking of 
the season.’’— Daily News, Springfield, Mass. 

“ THE RED BOOK sets itself a high standard of excellence to maintain. The names of such 
authors prove that business as well as editorial resources must be behind the enterprise.’’—Argus, 
Rock Island, Il. 

‘‘The magazine's advertising pages show marked evidence of initial prosperity, and altogether 
the entire appearance of the periodical is distinctly creditable to its publishers and its editor.” 
Daily News, Pasadena, Calif. 

‘* Always there is a demand for more good short stories, and apparently THE RED BOOK is 
prepared to deliver them.’’ The Miner, Butte, Mont. 

“ THE RED BOOK makes a long step forward with its June number. The May issue was 
promising, and the June number achieves a genuine success. The magazine will have to be 
reckoned as One of the most enticing of all the lighter periodicals. The color-printing, enlarged 
size, improved quality and manifest prosperity are worthy of cordial congratulations.’’- Hawkeye, 
Burlington, Ia. 

‘** The new number is handsomely covered and illustrated, and is a manifest improvement.”’ 
Daily News, St. Paul, Minn. 

‘*The admixture of grave and gay, romance and mystery, adventure and character study, is 
proportioned with care to please the most exacting seeker for good short fiction.’’—Courier, 
Waterloo, Ia. 

THE RED BOOK has a surprising number of stories, all good, and by writers of note. The 
new venture starts in great form.’’ Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

‘*The new Chicago magazine, THE RED BOOK, is fully upto the mark claimed for it by 
the announcements. The short stories are very clever.’’-The Chronicle, Augusta, Ga. 

“ THE RED BOOK seems as cheerful as its name would indicate.’’- The Daily World, 
Lawrence, Kan f 

“THE RED BOOK for June is an ideal short story magazine.’’-The Evening Wisconsi 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Photographic Art Studies 
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Photograph by Morrison, Chicago 
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Photograph by Morrison, Chica 
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‘«He raised her right hand and kissed the tips of her fingers.’ 


**On the Bay Road;’’ see page 218 
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On the Bay Road 
BY CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 

[ could not understand at the time said, ‘‘Nothing. It’s all right, I 
what possible objection Mr. Royce’ suppose,” and went back to his wri- 
could have to my going to Rox- ting. I returned to my own office, 
borough. J was standing very close and sat for some time wondering 
to Mr. Wells, the junior partner of why Mr. Royce should object to my 
our law firm, when he asked me if 1 going away. Surely it could not be 
had ever been to Roxborough. Itold for any lack of belief on his part in 
him that I had been there for over my ability to execute the codicil to 
Sunday, two summers past. He Mr. Griers’ will. The matter was 


then said I would be no stranger to 
the place, and picked up from his 
desk the letter which Mr. Griers had 
written him in regard to his will. 
“This letter,’’ he “will ex- 
plain everything about the train you 
to take, and what you are to do 
you get there. You would 
better come back to-morrow morn- 
ing. It must be gloomy enough on 
the coast at this season, so I suppose 
there is no danger of your wanting to 


said, 


are 
when 


stay over.”’ 

I took the letter and Mr. Griers’ 
will, which he handed me at the 
same time, and started to leave the 
room. 

“I beg your pardon, Wells,” 
Mr. Royce, “‘but are you sending 
Harry down to Roxborough on the 
Griers matter?” 

Mr. Royce was tapping a pencil 
on his desk, and he continued to do 
for some moments. Then he 
glanced up at me and smiled and 


said 


SO 


simple enough, and Mr. Royce had 
always been most anxious to advance 
me as much as possible, throwing 
even affairs of much responsibility 
in my way. Indeed, since our 
home—I mean since my father had 
gone away and left mother and my- 
self alone, Mr. Royce had done 
everything for No one could 
have been more kind and thoughtful 
to us both, and more ambitious for 
my future, than he had been. 
I do not know exactly why, 
had always felt that mother 


us. 


but I 
must 


have cared for some one very much 
before she married my father. I felt 
it instinctively, or perhaps I may 
have heard father suggest it very 
long ago when he was in one of his 
mad frenzies of rage at usall. Any- 
how I sometimes thought it might 


have been Mr. Royce whom mother 
cared for, but I was never certain, 


for up to the very last of her life she 
treated him 


in a manner in which 
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there was nothing more than the 
cordiality of good friendship. How- 
ever, if Mr. Royce really objected to 
my going to Roxborough he would 
have said so stoutly, as he was the 
senior member of the firm and his 
word was always the last one. 

So I opened the letter from old 
Mr. Griers and read it carefully. It 
was short and to the point, and the 
scrawling handwriting seemed to 
substantiate the fears it expressed 
that the end of his life was not far 
distant. I was to leave Boston by 
the 3.40 train that afternoon, reach 
Roxborough about two hours later, 
execute the codicil before night, and 
return the next day at my leisure. 
A very simple proceeding atter all, 
and if I had not had to give up a din- 
ner and a dance that night in town, 
I should rather have enjoyed the pros- 
pect of a night in the country. 

Of my host-to-be, Mr. Griers, I 
knew but little. I had met him once 
at our office and had seen him sev- 
eral times at my club where I under- 
stood he came to dine on his very 
occasional visits to town. He had 
been a contemporary of Mr. Royce 
and I always remembered a conver- 
sation in which the latter had spoken 
of Mr. Griers. He cited him as the 
best example of a man whose fortune 
had been suddenly raised from a 
modest competence to one of great 
magnitude, and from a source from 
which he had expected nothing. I 
imagine I remembered the circum- 
stance because it~ had sometimes 
mildly encouraged me when my own 
prospects seemed none too pros- 
perous. 

It was almost dark when the train 
pulled up at the little station, and 
very cold, but I was soon hurrying 
along in Mr. Griers’ cart through the 
broad streets of the little town. It 
was a typical New England Novem- 
ber evening. The trees were almost 


bare and the few remaining leaves, 
which clung to the branches or lay 
deep in the gutters of the street, had 
lost their brilliant autumnal color 
and had turned to ugly grays 
and browns. The small shingled 
houses, some quite bare and others 
white-washed and with green-painted 
shutters, had grown tarnished with 
the coming of winter and shared 
with the trees and the sky the gen- 
eral gray bleakness of the landscape. 
It seemed impossibie that this was 
the same town I had known two 
years before in all its summer bra- 
very. Then the trees were heavy 
with foliage and the sky was the 
clear blue of Italy. The gardens 
then were filled with flowers, and 
trailing plants covered the shingles 
of the gray, old-fashioned houses. 

As I had supposed, Mr. Griers 
lived well out of the town proper, 
along the Bay Road where many of 
the rich Bostonians had built their 
summer homes. The same severe 
contrast which existed in the town 
of Roxborough between July and 
November was even more evident 
along the Bay Road. The road it- 
self was perhaps half a mile long and 
ran parallel to an inlet to a point 
where the latter emptied into the 
outer bay. On both sides of the 
road were the summer cottages sur- 
rounded by great lawns and divided 
from each other by hedges. 

I remembered it as one of the 
most beautiful drives I had ever 
seen in this country, but now it was 
the picture of desolation. The 
houses were closed and boarded for 
the winter, the lawns were covered 
with dead leaves turning to dust, or 
ill-smelling phosphates, and the 
hedges were a tangled mass of grav 
twigs. Why anyone with Mr 
Griers’ wealth should choose such a 
place for a winter home I could not 
well imagine. His home was per- 
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haps the finest of any along the 
road. It was larger and more im- 
posing-looking, and built for winter, 
which the others were not. The 
house itself was built in imitation of 
the colonial style of architecture, 
and had wide piazzas, and there were 
high white pillars in the front and 
back of the house. The back porch 
reached out almost to the water's 
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down almost immediately, and a 
servant brought me a glass of sherry. 
In my rather benumbed condition I 
should have preterred a Scotch and 
soda, but the sherry, after all, 
seemed more in keeping with the 
old-time atmosphere which seemed 
to pervade the entire place. 

In a few minutes Mr. Griers came 
into the room. He seemed to have 





«Mr. Griers walked quite feebly.”’ 


edge, but between the house and the 
road there was a great lawn with two 
driveways leading up to the porte 
cochére. 

I must say the yellow lights from 
the broad windows looked very in- 
viting after my cold drive along the 
deserted highways. Inside I was 
received by the housekeeper, who 
showed me to my room and told me 
that Mr. Griers would join me in a 
few minutes in the large drawing- 
room on the ground floor. I went 


aged greatly since I had last seen 
him and walked quite feebly and 
with the assistance of a cane. He 
greeted me cordially and with an old- 
time dignity we seldom meet in these 
days. Ina few words he explained 
to me the object of the codicil, and 
while I prepared the document he 
had the witnesses sent for. In fif- 
teen minutes the business was fin- 
ished, and as I was sure Mr. Griers 
was too feeble to want to talk toa 
young man and a stranger, I excused 
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myself and went to my room to 
change my clothes. 

I was told that dinner was at seven 
o'clock, and came down to the draw- 
ing-room prompt on the hour. Mr. 
Griers was sitting in a low chair in 
front of a blazing fire. As I entered 
the room he apparently roused him- 
self from a light sleep, and begged 
that 1 might excuse him from dining 
with me. He pleaded old age and 
said he was sure that I would be hap- 
pier even alone. I must admit that 
I was not sorry, for he was very 
feeble and I saw that it was an effort 
for him to talk at all. 

‘After dinner,’’ he added, ‘‘you 
will find plenty of books to amuse 
you in the library across the hall- 
way. Come in here before you go to 
bed as I want to say ‘Good-night’ 
and to thank you for your kindness 
to an old man.”’ 

I must say that even although the 
cooking was excellent, I enjoyed the 
meal but little. I was thinking all 
the while of the dinner I had missed 
in town and the good merry time 
they were having without me. I 
would have given much to be back 
in the city, but there was no train 
until the next morning and so I tried 
to make the best of it and get what 
little pleasure I could out of the ex- 
cellently cooked meal and the bottle 
of old claret they had set before me. 
At eight o’clock my lonely dinner 
was over, and I went into the library 
to try to find something that would 
amuse me until bed time. 

I took up half a dozen books and 
in as Many minutes put them down 
again. I admit that I had a restless 
feeling which was most unusual with 
me, and no book which I could find 
seemed in any way to dispel it. At 
last I decided I must get some fresh 
air, SO going out into the hall I found 
my hat and overcoat and quietly 
opening the hall door, I slipped out 


on the front porch. The feeling of 
relief as 1 breathed in the fresh air 
from the bay was very great, and J 
started out on a brisk walk along the 
Bay Road. The moon was up, the 
wind of the afternoon had died away, 
and the air was soft and as mild as 
it might have been in the early 
spring. The road was completely 
deserted—indeed there was no sign 
of life either on foot or in the air. 
The inlet reaching out into the bay 
lay as white and unruffled as liquid 
mercury. 

The moonlight silhouetted the 
houses and the naked trees in sharp 
black lines against the sky, and the 
broad white road shone like a silver 
band until it faded into the gray 
horizon of the seaand sky. I walked 
as far as the bluffs that rise at the 
end of the road, and stopped for a 
moment to look out across the water 
at the blinking yellow light from the 
lighthouse across the bay. There at 
least there was something living. 

I retraced my steps and had per- 
haps walked half way to Mr. Griers’ 
house when I saw two figures walk- 
ing along the road toward me. It 
appeared somewhat strange to me, 
as I knew there were none of the 
summer residents left and it seemed 
too far for the townspeople to come 
for an evening stroll. At first I 
could not distinguish more than that 
they were two people walking very 
slowly in my direction. But as they 
approached more closely I found 
that one was a young woman and the 
other a man of perhaps thirty years 
of age. They were both dressed for 
the evening—even over-dressed for 
anything but a dance or a formal 
dinner. In one hand she carried her 
train, and with the other she held at 
her throat the ends of a light lace 
affair she wore about her head. She 
was looking straight ahead of her 
with her eyes fixed on the road, but 

















i 


he was leaning toward her and talk- 
ing most earnestly. So low, indeed, 
was his voice, that I could hear 
nothing as I approached them. I 
remember it seemed to me at the 
time that any sound should have car- 
ried far through the stillness of that 
particular night. 

To my coming they paid no heed 
and were apparently as unconscious 


+ the 





««T took a few unsteady steps toward them.’ 


of my approach as if I had not really 


been on the Bay Road at all. The 
man continued to lean toward the 
young woman, all the while appar- 
ently talking most seriously, and 
although I was within, I should say, 
ten feet of them, I could hear no 
sound. The woman was still look- 
ing straight ahead of her and I could 
see her face quite distinctly. She 
was very beautiful, I thought, and 
there was something in her face 
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which seemed very familiar to me, 
and yet I was sure that I had never 
seen her before. To meet two peo- 
ple of that class on that road in No- 
vember struck me as so unusual that 
as I passed them I raised my hat and 
wished them a good evening. To 
my civility they paid no heed at all, 
and I must admit that I walked on 
with a feeling of real resentment at 


Xs 
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their refusal to acknowledge my 
well-meant greeting. 

I walked but a few steps and then 
turned suddenly back. Why could 
I not hear their footsteps? Every 
step I took on the hard clay road 
sounded as sharp and well-defined in 
the clear night air as the click of a 
rifle-shot. 

I did not dare to follow them in 
the road, so I waited until they were 
well away. Then I broke through 
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the hedge and followed them cau- 
tiously. Why I should be spying on 
this man and this girl whom I had 
never seen, I did not know. I did 


not even stop to consider. All I 
know is that I followed them at a 
good safe distance. The gentleman, 


for gentleman he was, continued to 
talk eagerly to the girl, as if every 
word he spoke was of great moment 
to himself at least. The girl, her 
head poised high, neither looked to 
the left nor to the right. I felt that 
once she turned toward him she 
would accede to all he asked. I fol- 
lowed them to the end of the road to 
the bluffs overlooking the bay, and 
there I hid behind a rock where they 
could not see me or hear my loud 
breathing. It was there in the full- 
ness of the moonlight that she turned 
her eyes to him. He raised her 
right hand between both of his and 
kissed the tips of her fingers. The 
two figures drew very close to each 
other. For the first time her lips 
seemed to move and they were very 
close to his. His eyes never left 
hers, and again he raised her hand 
and kissed it. And then they turned 
and walked silently back along the 
road. 

For at teast a quarter of a mile I 
followed the pair,—they in the road, 
I dodging along behind the hedges 
and stone fences. I suppose it was 
the moonlight or the awful loneliness 
of the place but I know that I could 
stand it no longer and so I vaulted a 
broad stone fence and ran after them. 

As I passed them I brushed against 
the man purposely. I say I put out 
my hand and touched him on the 
arm and yet I touched nothing. For 
a moment | stopped in my tracks 
and I know that I was quite chilled 
as I stood there in the moonlight. 
And then I gathered my strength 
together and took a few unsteady 
steps toward them. They were not 


ten feet from me and walking very 
slowly. With one bound I covered 
the distance that separated us and 
then I threw myself with my full 
weight and all my strength on the 
shoulders of this man who would not 
heed me. 

When I came back to myself I was 
lying face down on the road, my face 
and hands bruised and bleeding and 
my clothes dirty andtorn. The moon 
was still shining white and the trees 
were throwing long crooked shadows 
across my path, but I groped my way 
along the road and soon found my- 
self athome. A broad belt of light 
from the drawing-room window 
helped me to find my way to Mr. 
Griers’ door and I hesitated for a 
moment on the porch before I en- 
tered. I was sure that they must 
have all long since gone to bed, but 
I tiptoed up to the drawing-room 
window and looked in to be quite 
sure that no one was about. The 
fire was still blazing brightly on the 
hearth and to my surprise Mr. Griers 
was still sitting back in the deep 
chair in which I had left him. I 
looked at my watch and it was not 
yet nine o'clock. 

I opened the door and walked into 
the drawing-room determined to ac- 
count for my forlorn condition by 
having met with some foolish acci- 
dent. Mr. Griers was sitting far back 
in the chair. I walked to the fire- 
place and facedhim. His eyes were 
closed and his face was quite white, 
but his lips were parted in a smile 
just as if death had come to him asa 
pleasant thought. In his right hand 
he held a letter, and in the light of 
the fire I recognized my mother’s 
handwriting. I unclenched his fin- 
gers from about it and read the last 
page as I knelt by the fireside. It 
began: “‘And so for this reason you 
see I can wait no longer. Through 
my life always I shall remember that 
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«‘Tn his right hand he held a letter.’’ 


night that we walked together to the 


bluffs and you told me that you loved 
me and J——’’ 


Tired and aching in every bone of 
my body, I arose from the fireside 


and tore the letter into many small 
pieces and threw them into the 
hearth. Anyhow I was pleased to 


know that mother had been happy 
once. 











My employer is strong, tall, and 
good to look upon. Many servants 
delight to do him honor, because of 
his regard for their welfare. He is 
wise, although young, but lacks ex- 
perience in some things, knowledge 
of which should come to him before 
he crosses the border of the Kha 
country. I, Kun N’Ghu, the old 
elephant driver, am of that country 
and know the danger he runs if he 
does not mend his ways with regard 
to the killing and maiming of things 
that creep before he enters the do- 
mains of the Pee Pa, the jungle 
demons of the Kha country. 

To-morrow I leave your excellency 
and return to my work in the teak 
forests beyond Zimme, I and my 
elephant Poo Ap. My contract ends 
here, at the border of my own coun- 
try, and I must again return without 
seeing my native hills. Thus far I 
may go and no farther. The Pee Pa 
await me over the border and I may 
not venture among mine own people, 
for they who never sleep await me. 
When my change comes, they may 
get my spirit and make it serve 
them, but while life lasts I am free. 








My employer is wise; he has trav- 
eled in many countries; he under- 
stands the speech of all men. He 
has spied out a passing place for the 
fire carriages in many lands; he can 
measure mountain heights and the 
extent of plains by merely glancing 
at them through his brass measurers, 
yet let him sit before this camp fire 
at the feet of an old man who wishes 
him well, and learn wisdom. 

When you killed the viper by the 
lake this morning, did not your head 
boy soon after drop your choicest 
peek tube and break its glass eye? 
The viper is an inferior snake and 
not much regarded by the Pee Pa, 
else doubtless a greater misfortune 
would have come upon us all. Also 
at noon I burned a peace taper to 
them. Then again, the jungle de- 
mons of this lower country love the 
tiger most and war hardest with 
those who harm him. But had we 
been across the border in the Kha 
country and had it been a snake of 
the rocks —a python — that you 
killed, ah, then we would have seen. 
Now listen: 

I am of the Kamook people, of the 























Kha race, a people small of stature, 
who are slaves to the Laos. The 
laos conquered us aforetime and 
drove us from the valleys into the 
hills and have since held my people 
subject. A Kha who would be free 
must buy himself from his Lao mas- 
ter or flee his native land. Iwas a 
headman’s son. My father was 
headman of the village of Prah Non, 
on the brow of the cliff Loi Pa May- 
Yow on the Meh Kong. Our village 
had much good land near it, and so 
we easily met the tax laid on us each 
year by our Lao masters. 

My father had a way of 
managing tax - collectors 
that kept our village in fa- 
vor with our overlord. My 
father was respected and 
looked up to for this by 
our people and by the 
Laos also as few Khas 
were. So we were able 
to keep up our ancient 
worship in peace, a thing 
not lightly to be looked 
upon by a religious peo- 
ple. 

Each year, at the close 
of the rainy season, we 
went forth and tied the 
chosen fowls to the sac- 
red stick-lac tree near the 
Meh Kong at the foot of 
the cliff and retired, after 
scattering the holy rice 
round about. Never did 
the great python fail to 
answer our call or refuse 
the offerings. She, freed 
by our rites from the 
grasp of the Pee Pa for a 
season, always gorged her- 
self with the fowls and 
then retired to some of 
the nearby caves to sleep. 
In the morning we found 
her passing place and 
trailed her to her lair and 
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carrying her gently on our should- 
ers, bore her to the sacred cave at 
the foot of the cliff Boi Pa May- 
Yow. 

Here each year we met to worship 
according to the ancient rites. Here 
we would lay our great burden down 
and provide her a resting-place of 
leaves and spicy grasses, such as she 
would wish when she had laid the 
sacred eggs. When, in the course of 
some days of fasting, she had cleared 
herself of her litter, the chief priests 
would give us warning and we would 
return, to find her coiled about her 





«<1 am but an old elephant driver.’’ 
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precious hoard, warming them into 
life by the heat of her great body. 
A fearsome sight it was; the great 
cave ablaze with torches; the stone 
floor sprinkled with shining sands; 
the walls sparkling with salt de- 
posits; the somber robes of the 
priests; the chanting people circling 
around the great coiled serpent in 
the center of the space—a_ huge, 
mottled terror that ever turned its 
head and watched the lights that 
moved about her as the snake song 
arose in blended unison. Yet we 
feared her not. I remember as a 
boy that I thought her beautiful, but 
that was before I saw her aroused. 

When the ceremony of viewing the 
eggs was over, we retired to the vil- 
lage again and fasted certain days 
and prayed certain hours of each day 
to Siva, the Destroyer. When the 
sacred eggs were hatched, we were 
again warned and came forth when 
the great snake issued out with her 
brood, hailing her as representing 
the great forces of nature that ever 
increase and multiply and cease not, 
yet hold within themselves the seeds 
of destruction. Then the priests 
marked the wrist of each with the 
snake mark and placed upon each 
forehead the mark of the third eye 
of Siva. And so the worship ended. 
Other seasons we worshiped as our 
Lao masters would, but once a year 
we remembered Siva, and were 
blessed for it. 

Fifteen times I passed through 
this season of yearly worship, be- 
ginning as a boy of five. Twenty 
found me strong, well formed, and 
tall for a Kha—as tall as my em- 
ployer’s longest gun. I was my 


father’s only son, heir to his posi- 
tion as headman if I could prove 
myself worthy of it; skilled in the 
training of bullocks and elephants 
and their breeding, and so, highly 
esteemed by my people, who de- 
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pend upon these animals for their 
living; knew all the mysteries of the 
Kha priest craft save a few; had 
never known sorrow or the desire of 
woman, and had never met a disap- 
pointment. I was content. 

As my twentieth year passed, the 
time again drew near for the worship 
of Siva, and as I was on that occa- 
sion to be admitted to the inmost 
circle of our priesthood, I retired to 
the forest ten days before the calling 
forth of the great snake from her 
brooding cave, that I might fast, 
meditate, and cleanse my heart, and 
be prepared to assist in the closing 
rites of the worship with a clean 
spirit. 

My first night of proving was 
spent on the banks of the Meh Kong 
River in the branches of a great thyt- 
si tree, whence comes the black var- 
nish for lacquer work. All day | 
had fasted; all night I slept not, that 
I might be ready should Siva send a 
sign of approval. The long night 
passed quietly, although the morn- 
ing chill numbed my bones. A 
tiger sniffed at the trunk of my tree 
once, but went away. Once I heard 
a huge tree-snake glide overhead; 
thrice the lanterns of the Pee Pa 
flitted along the river bank below as 
they went on their mission of entice- 
ment, seeking to draw people from 
their homes to slay them. 

But no sign came out of the dark, 
and the growing day found me still 
seated against the great tree’s bulk 
in a loop of serri vine, happy that 
one day and night of my vigil was 


ended. The morning breeze rustled 
the leaves; the scent of the serri 


bloom stole over me, and afar came 
the sound of faint music which grew 
and swelled forth as I listened, spell- 
bound. It was the bridal chant of 
the Laos, which the maidens of our 
Lao masters sing as they escort one 
of their number to the great river on 
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the morning of her wedding day, 
that she may perform the rites of 
cleansing their law prescribes before 
she may wed. Through the great 
trees came the happy party, two and 
two, two and two, and at the end, a 
few paces apart from the rest, the 
bride that was to be. A simple, 
brown maid she was, devoid of orna- 
ment, clad only in the white tunic 
of cloth, belted with red. She was 
small for a Lao, and I was tall for a 
Kha, and my eye told me we were of 
the same height, while my heart said 
she was made for me. 

The singing maidens escorted her 
to the river’s brim and then with- 
drew fora while, that she might be 
alone to perform the rites of cleans- 
ing her people’s law commanded. 
When they were gone, she stood a 
moment in thought and then raised 
her eyes to the tree tops, and I then 
saw that she was not happy on this, 
her wedding morn. Her face had 
an agony of appeal in it that drew 
my heart to hers as with iron bands, 
and I stirred in my lofty seat. The 
movement attracted her and wonder 
and fear sprang into her eyes, and 
longing and love into mine as our 
gaze met. 

I made her a sign for silence and 
smiled, and then the terror passed 
from her and dimples began to rip- 
ple away from the corners of her 
small brown mouth as the brown 
water purls over the brown bottom 
of the Meh Kong at the foot of my 
native cliff this day. Swinging 
down the old vine, 1 came to her 
side quickly and, kneeling, did her 
three times the reverence Kha men 
do to the maids they love when they 
wish to make their meaning plain. 

Although she knew naught of our 


customs, she understood from my 


manner what was meant and drew 
back and hung her head shyly. 
Then, looking up, she let her eyes 


rest full on mine, and I knew her 
heart went out to mine. So quickly 
was our fate decided; so quickly 
does love grow in the hearts of the 
simple. Another day and I would 
have been sealed to life-long celi- 
bacy; another day and she would 
have been wed to a Lao; but those 
things were not to be. An hour she 
had before her maidens would come, 
but an hour was enough to tell all, 
to seal all. She was the daughter of 
@ Lao chief, by a Kha wife. Her 
father was forcing her to marry a 
man who already had to wife many 
women. Her mother had told her 
that one wife was all a man should 
have, as the Khas believe. She 
grieved more at the thought of be- 
coming one wife among many than 
at the thought of marriage to the 
man who desired her, and had re- 
solved to end all in the river rather 
than go back to her home. 

What did I tell her? What did 
my employer tell the one whose face 
he carries next his heart? We were 
young; time was short forus. When 
her maidens came to escort her to 
the marriage feast, they found her 
garment and the marks showing she 
had waded into the river, but of 
either of us no sign remained. The 
water leaves no trail; no scent that 
may be followed, save by serpents. 

There is a cave on the Meh Kong’s 
farther bank that I could go to to- 
day, if I dared—only a small cleft 
in the dry rocks. No one knows 
the way to it save I, who found it 
while hunting when a lad. _ Fire- 
wood, fire sticks, and punk were 
there, for in the hill country the 
mornings fall chilly, as you will find. 
There I left her at evening and going 
slyly to my own village, stole food 
from one house, clothes fromanother, 
and from my father’s my spears. At 
the cave again I gave the signal and 
my Lao girl ran forth to meet me 















gladly and was well pleased at what 
I brought her 

I had slept in the cave many 
nights without thought of fear when 
the entrance stone was rolled in 
place, but this night it held my 
heart’s treasure, which must be 





guarded. When she had fixed her 
couch of leaves and slept, I stole to 
the mouth of our haunt and lay across 
it, where I could see the stars through 
the trees, and began to think and 
plan. Ihad broken my vows to Siva 
and so could never face my stern 











«<I stole food, clothes and spears.’ 
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father. 


men could, for she was a Lao and | 
was a Kha, a slave. We must fly; 
but to do this I must have fooa for 
the journey and raiment for her and 
myself. My father must think me 


’ 


dead, as her father would think her 
to be; we must go by night to some 
far country. 

The stars shone softly through the 
trees; my love breathed softly within 
the cave; my heart rapped softly, 
softly, softly at its chamber as I 





I could never have my love 
to wife in my own home as other 
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thought how to gain the things 
needed. Suddenly its beating 
stopped and the blood flowed from it 
surging, leaving me cold as my great 
temptation assailed me. I would go 
to the snake cave and rob it of its 
silken cloths and rifle its store-room; 
I would slay the great serpent and 
become possessed of that treasure 
which rested beneath the center 
stone of the cavern. But could I? 
All my years I had viewed the great 
snake from afar and bowed to her as 
representing Siva, as had my father 
and his fathers, through the span of 
many lives, for none knew how old 
she was. The largest snakes of our 
country often reach the age of astrong 
elephant. What was the age of the 
one that came each year to our wor- 
ship call? Noone knew. Our old- 
est men said she had not altered 
during their lives; that she was 
always the same; never-changing, 
as is the vengeance of the Destroyer. 
Would I dare face the ancient terror? 
Could I do otherwise—— 

My Lao girl stirred within her 
sleep and murmured my name 
dreamily. Her loved voice chased 
the fear from my heart and I arose— 
aman, resolved to do that which a 
man should do for his love. Roll- 
ing the entrance stone in place and 
drawing the vine curtain over it, I 
grasped my spear and for the second 
time that night, took the river path 
that leads to my native village. 

At the entrance to the sacred cave 
all was silent. From the village on 
the brow of the cliff came a dreamy 
murmur that told of preparations by 
priests and people for the ceremonies 
that would take place when the great 
snake issued forth. Leaning on my 
spears, I mused for a time, for it 1s 
hard for a man to take the step which 
breaks him from his people and land. 
In fancy I could see my father seated 
at the place of honor in the great 


square of Prah Non; could see the 
dancers whirl; the great drum’s beat 
sounded faint, but clear. My father 
was happy that night. He thought 
his boy was in the jungle enduring 
well the test that would entitle him 
to full admission in the priesthood; 
the festal cakes were baked to feast 
me at home-coming; the chief men 
envied him the possession of so duti- 
ful a son. My father was a good 
man; better than his son. He kept 
his faith; he died at home, where 
the Pee Pa have no power. I will 
die away from home and my spirit 
will never see his, but I will never 
serve them, for I will never go to the 
country they rule over. And my 
love? She believed not in them, 
but in Lao gods. The Pee Pa have 
no power over those who believe not 
in them, or at least no power over 
such after death. In their own 
country they work harm to all until 
death comes, but their power over 
unbelievers ends with life. And |] 
believe in them; I believe—and so 
must never go back to my own place. 

Finally I turned to the task at 
hand. My best spear I chose and 
laid the rest where the village and 
river paths met. Then going to the 
cave again, the great stone door gave 
way to my practiced touch and | 
stepped into the gloom within. I 
knew where the great serpent lay in 
the center; where the torches were; 
where the niche was in which my 
father would stand on sacrifice day. 
Turning to the left, and keeping 
close to the wall, I made a half cir- 
cle of the cave and found a torch in 
its socket on the wall. Going to the 
priest’s niche, I seated myself, drew 
my fire sticks from my garment and 
spun them between my toes to kin- 
dle alight. The punk wood grew 
hot; the smell of smoke arose; it 
glowed, it flickered, and then the 
torch caught flame, casting a dim 























light around which did not reveal the 
cave’s roof, but only made a well in 
the darkness. 

I heard the python stir; saw her 
eves shine in the light; saw them 
gleam red as rubies. I was alone 
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waving the torch in time to the song. 
At the first note the red eyes paled 
to pink, to glassy yellow, and then 
went out, as she drowsed under the 
magic of the snake song, which she 
had heard each year for generations 


«« Again I circled the python.”’ 


with her and my spear; my love was 
alone in her cave and would know 
nothing of my fate if I died, but I 
must live that she might not starve. 

Raising my voice gently, I began 
the chant of the high priest of Siva, 


past. My voice rose strong and 
clear as 1 advanced on her, and the 
torch’s light brought out her great 
bulk. Coil on coil she lay; coil on 
coil of mottled browns and stone 
grays. On the last coil her wide, 
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wedge-shaped head rested, and 
through the folds gleamed the vyel- 
lowish white of the sacred eggs, now 
almost to maturity. Once I circled 
her; she followed me around 
with her head. Again I circled her, 
and that time her eyes alone moved. 
My song droned away to an under- 
tone; my light moved slower, and 
she sank to She _ feared 
naught; the priests had sung that 
song to her always; they had fed 
her; warmed her. The cave was her 
brooding place, the home of her 


once 


sleep. 


young. 
At the center of her neck, just 
where the cords hardened and nar- 
rowed to the bulk of her 
head, gleamed in the flickering light 


receive 


a small black spot. Poising my 
spear and steadying the light, I 


thrust at this with all my might; 
with all my skill. The keen, broad 
blade tore and bit its way well, but 
the light deceived me, and I cut but 
part of the fibers of her neck. This 
much the light showed me before she 
uncoiled; then I dropped the torch 
and sped for the priest’s niche. 
Breathless I arrived there, while the 
cave resounded with the great beast’s 
threshing and hissing. I had not 
planned for such a failure; my spear 
arm had never failed before. The 
cave was dark; no ray pierced its 
gloom, and I was alone in its vast- 
ness with a thing of untold power, 
of the keenest scent, that could 
search every inch of its space and 
pry into every nook and corner. 

the struggles ceased and 
silence fell. Then the great snake 
began to move again, but this time 
not wildly or aimlessly. My ears 
marked the scrape of her huge scales 
as her plates gripped the rocky floor, 
and I followed her by the sound. 
First she went to her eggs and stayed 
a moment, then began to nose out 
my trail. Once she circled the pile; 


Soon 
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twice, and then, hissing loudly, came 
straight toward my niche. Myplan 
was made. Wadding up my tunic, 
which I had loosened from my shoul- 
ders, I cast it in the direction of the 
oncoming Thing. I heard her pause; 
heard her throw herself at it to coil 
upon it. Then leaping straight out, 
I sped for the open air. 

I was swift, but hate moves swifter 
than fear. Outside, I swung my 
weight against the heavy door, and 
it started. Swiftly it ran, but before 
it could clang fast, the great python 
hurled its head and neck through the 
opening. Thrice she reached for 
me and failed. Much as I could 
press the door, she gained. Her 
great muscles like steel 
springs and pushed the door back in 
spite of the weights which urged it 
close. Knowing she would get her 
bulk through in time, I turned and 
fled. That which followed me could 
race the ground, could swim rivers, 
could climb trees. It was tireless 
when uninjured, but the wound in 
its neck aided me. 

Where the cave path turned at the 
river, my extra spears stood against 
a great rock. Seizing the stoutest, 
I turned at bay in the full moonlight, 
determined to fight in the clearing. 
Soon over the sound of my gasping 
breath and the thump of my heart 
came the sound of the racing python. 
The moon, whose radiance softens 
most things, made her more terrible. 
The white light shimmered on her 
mottled scales; her head, raised to a 
man’s height above the ground, 
swayed terribly and her hiss was like 
a shrill whistle. 

She was following my warm scent 
easily and like all things on trail, 
had no eyes then—onlya nose. I 
have seen my dogs many times run 
past a water-deer that had doubled 
its tracks—following out each turn 
with the nose and forgetting they 
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had eyes. Soshe did. When I was 
lrawn to strike, she suddenly took 
the river path and raced by like a 
mad bullock and was out of sight be- 
fore I realized it. Fainter and 
fainter grew the sound of her pas- 
sage, and then it died to nothing. 
Relief at my escape turned to fear 
igain as I realized that a fresh line 
.{ my scent led to the cave where my 
Lao girl slept. Then the game 
turned, and I became the pursuer, 
shouting and running, the stout spear 
gripped firmly. But run as I might, 
no sound came from in front; the 
terror raced the swifter, for hate flies 
even faster than love. 

That path journey was a long one 
for me, as long as from youth to age. 
As I neared its end, I felt that my 
race was vain and that nothing re- 
mained for me but revenge. At the 
last turn, I slackened my pace and 
came to the cave’s mouth at a walk. 
My nerve was steady; the snake 
must die with us. 

Although thus prepared = and 
steeled against that which was, I was 
stricken to my knees at the sight of 
the great stone rolled away and the 
vine curtain torn apart. From with- 
incame a horrible, snapping noise; 
a grinding, crushing sound; a sound 
such as comes from a bundle of twigs 
when squeezed in the hand. There 
was no need of hurry; my spear was 
sharp; my arm strong again; the 
snake could not come forth save by 
the way I guarded. On the shelf 
just inside the cave’s mouth were my 
punk stick and the torches. Soona 
bright light flared forth to make a 
light for the combat. Grasping my 
spear firmly I entered the cave. 

What did I see? In this other 

ive again the mottled terror lay 
led; again she lay in layer upon 
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layer of sinews, but this time they 
were not limp and loose, but drawn 
and tight. Within them was that 
which I dared not try to see. 

The huge monster raised its head 
on its half-severed neck as I ad- 
vanced, waving it threateningly. 
Waiting not a moment for it to un- 
coil, I plunged my spear with both 
hands at the thickest of her folds, 
the broad blade cutting home true. 
The great coil, stretched and con- 
stricted with the brute’s rage, 
snapped like an overstrained cord 
when a knife is applied to it, and 
the thing was done. Blood gushed 
forth in torrents, filling the cavern 
with a terrible stench; its head beat 
the floor in dying agonies; one of 
the severed parts struck me,—and 
then came forgetfulness. 

I awoke many miles down the Meh 
Kong, having fled in my delirium. 
I came to Zimme and learned to 
drive elephants. I love my elephant 
and she loves me. I have never 
loved another living thing since my 
Lao girl was taken from me by Siva. 
This is my story; I have no other. 

I am an old elephant driver; my 
employer is a man of much wisdom, 
although yet young. He has more 
knowledge than I, save in two 
things,—the care of elephants and 
the vengeance of Siva. Let him be- 
ware how he treats serpents, her 
favorites in the Kha country. In 
each country she sets her mark on 
some animal which her believers 
worship there; injury to that one 
will she avenge. We are at the 
border where I must leave you. 
Here it is the tiger she favors; kill 
him not here. There she favors ser- 
pents, and the python most of all. 
Be gentle to them if you would 
prosper there. 


















John Robinson, Promoter 


BY WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 


John Robinson lounged heavily 
back in his rickety arm-chair, behind 
his rickety office desk, staring dully 
at the dapper boy who stood oppo- 
site, deftly fingering the papers held 
in a fat wallet of russet leather. 
Robinson knew both the boy and his 
errand; he was a lawyer’s clerk, and 
would soon produce a soiled slip of 
paper bearing a statement of in- 
debtedness to ‘‘P. O’Hara, The Bos- 
ton Store, Dealer in Gen’! Mdse.’’ 


Robinson had the statement 
many times within the last year; its 
every figure was familiar, from the 
date-line down to the bold, black 
scrawl at the bottom: ‘‘Bal. due, 
$43.27’; yet he took it into his 
pudgy hand and regarded it for a 
time with a grave, judicial scrutiny. 

He suppressed a sigh as he handed 
it back to the boy. ‘‘It’s all right,”’ 
he said. ‘Tell Drake I'll be in to 


seen 


see him ina day or two, and fix it 


‘*] don’t want a common rich man for a father.’’ 
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‘« He was a gray, ill-kempt, dejected old man.’ 
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up. I’m expectin’ some 
I'll try to take care of it this week 


money. 


some time.” 

The boy restored the bill to his 
wallet and went out without a word. 
When he was gone, Robinson arose 
and stood fora moment beside his 
desk, an abject stoop in his big fig- 
ure, looking moodily about the room. 


pero Nan, 


beside the door, stained by brown, 
smeary patches of finger-marks and 
thick with the prevailing dust. A 
small iron stove stood in one corner, 
its ash-box choked with last winter’s 
refuse, though it was now mid- 
August. Over everything was an 
air of neglect; not the mere disorder 
that marks the work-place of a busy 


‘«« This town must have had a setback.’’ 


The picture was poor enough. 
Che desk-top held an untidy litter of 
old papers, some of which had 
slipped down to the bare, dusty 
floor, there to be trodden under foot 
and slowly torn to fragments. The 
windows were uncurtained, save by 
many months’ accumulation of 
grime. An old wall-map hung awry 


man, but the unmistakable dis- 
pirited slovenliness that surrounds 
one who has tacitly confessed him- 
self beaten and is about ready to give 
up the struggle. 

And that was Robinson’s mental 
state. Over and over again in that 
summer he had told himself that he 
was a failure; and the acknowledge- 
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ment was but a tardy echo of the 
opinion of his fellow-townsmen in 
Marston. Whatever his place in the 
past, his life now was no more than 
a thin rank of ghostly memories. 
The very legend upon his office door 
spoke of a remote day in the town’s 
history: ‘“‘John Robinson, Promo- 
ter.’ Once Marston had ‘“‘boomed,”’ 
and in that time Robinson had en- 
joyed a proud distinction, with bulg- 
ing pockets and unlimited credit. 
But collapse had come; one after 
another his hardy undertakings had 
gone up in smoke, leaving him bank- 
rupt and heavily in debt; and worst 
of all, he had lost his grip. 

He slouched across to the window 
and stood with hands plunged deep 
into his empty pockets, looking 
down upon the sluggish main street 
and beyond to the sandy level of the 
prairie that met the cloudless sky in 
a hot blur fifteen miles away. As 
he stood in the full light, he seemed 
a fit part of the unlovely picture. 
He was a gray, ill-kempt, dejected 
old man, a dismantled wreck, a drift- 


ing derelict on the broad bosom of . 


life and affairs. 

For himself he would not have 
minded. It is not hard for a man to 
fight alone, taking what comes, sub- 
sisting on bitter if sweet is denied. 
His wife had died in the year follow- 
ing the collapse. She had been 
everything to him; but long ere this 
his sorrow had given place to a grim 
thankfulness that she. had_ been 
spared a share in his present bur- 
dens. A daughter remained, in the 
mother’s image. To her his heart 
had clung for stay and comfort; by 
the thought of winning happiness 
for her he had been kept from the 
last catastrophe of despair. The 
sharpest pain of his life was that he 
had failed to realize his dream for 
her. ~ But she had met conditions 
with a splendid courage. It was her 
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small salary as bookkeeper in the 
Bank of Marston that had kept things 
going for the last three years. But 
her uncomplaining cheerfulness, her 
strong hopefulness, gave him more 
suffering than comfort; for they 
seemed to him to accent his own 
failure. 

A whistle sounded through the 
still air, its note faint and far away. 
Robinson stood looking idly across 
the prairie to where a smudge of 
black smoke rose against the sky, 
watching while it grew nearer and 
bigger; while the train drew up to 
the station; while the lean mail-sack 
was flung off, and while the train- 
men bustled about, eager to get 
away. That was the one incident in 
the daily life of the town that broke 
the dreariness. 

When the train was gone, and while 
the crowd of idlers lingered for a last 
look at its fast-vanishing shape, an 
unfamiliar figure stepped out of the 
group and moved briskly toward the 
center of the town, looking curiously 
about. He was clad in immaculate 
white duck, with clean russet shoes 
and a natty hat of bleached straw, 
and carried in his hand a neat travel- 
ing-bag. He was a stranger, and of 
an unusual sort, clearly distinguished 
from those who were used to visiting 
Marston. Once he stopped for a 
brief colloquy with a passing vil- 
lager, as if inquiring his way; then 
he hurried onward, approaching the 
building in which Robinson had his 
office. 

A little thrill stirred in Robinson’s 
blood, an unreasoning, faint hope. 
Leaning from the window he saw the 
man pause at the foot of the stairs, 
first reading the weather-beaten 
signboards, then turning into the 
stairway. Robinson hastily flung 
himself into his chair, caught a rusty 
pen with his nervous fingers, and fel] 
to scratching furiously upon the first 
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paper that came handy, listening 
with straining ears while the stranger 
moved nearer along the hall, hesi- 
tated, came on again, and at last 
stood in the open doorway. Then, 
like a busy man interrupted at an im- 
portant task, Robinson looked up in 
quick, brusque inquiry. 

“Is this Mr. Robinson?’ The 
stranger smiled. ‘‘Mr. John Robin- 
son, the—ah—financial agent?’’ 

There was the faintest possible 
note of amusement in the question, 
the least imaginable tinge of irony 
in the comprehensive glance about 
the poverty-stricken room. Robin- 
son had a few bad seconds in strug- 
gling for control of himself. 

“*Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘that’s my 
name.’ 

“I am Paul Thorndike, of Phila- 
delphia,’’ the other said. ‘‘I’d like 


a few minutes’ interview with you, 
if you can spare the time. 


” 


He advanced toward the desk, 
dropping his bag upon the floor and 
helping himself to a chair, which he 
dusted carefully with his handker- 
chief before taking his seat. Robin- 
son’s heart beat fast. There was 
something indescribably comforting 
and strengthening in the man’s very 
presence. Prosperity was written 
largeuponhim. He was still young, 
not more than thirty-five, with ruddy 
skin, close-trimmed blonde beard, 
and confident, clear eyes; and he had 
the bold air of one used to having 
things go right with him. He gave 
Robinson a frank, close scrutiny be- 
fore he spoke again. 

“Your town doesn’t appear to be 
thriving,’’ he said. ‘‘I understood 
that Marston was more of a place. 
You must have had a backset.”’ 

Robinson cleared his throat with 
an effort. ‘‘Yes,’’ he agreed, with 
slow reserve. ‘‘Yes, that’s true—a 
backset. Like most cities on the 
prairies. This used to be one of the 
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most wide-awake and enterprisin’, 
but it—it met with adversity, a few 
years ago, and it hasn’t caught up 
again yet. I don’t know but it 
will, though, some time. I hope 
so.”’ 

Thorndike produced a fat cigar- 
case and offered it across the desk. 
Robinson accepted the gift with 
eagerness, and his hand shook as he 
held a match to the crisp end of the 
rich, black cylinder. It was long 
since he had tasted a good cigar. 

“Just the common story, wasn’t 
it?’’ Thorndike queried. ‘‘Town 
grew too fast, before the country was 
settled; and then bad crops, and dry 
weather, and so on? Wasn’t that 
the trouble?’”’ 

“Well, yes, partly that,”’ Robinson 
admitted reluctantly, with a linger- 
ing loyalty to the spirit of the old 
days. ‘I reckon we did get a little 
reckless, maybe, tryin’ to push 
things along before we knew just 
where we wanted to push ’em to. 
Some folks call it failure, the way 
we’ve come out; but I ain’t so sure 
but what we’ll come out all right yet, 
give us time.’”’ 

**Yes?’’ Thorndike returned, defer- 
entially. ‘‘And in the meantime, 
what’s happening to men in your 
position? Don’t you find your wait- 
ing pretty tedious?”’ 

The old man drew hard upon his 
cigar, setting his teeth in it. A 
deep red came into his cheeks, 
spreading slowly to the very roots 
of his thin gray hair. ‘Well, yes,”’ 
he said again; “‘it’s slow waiting. 
There ain’t much call for ‘capital 
nowadays, like there was, and us 
capitalists——’’ He flushed again, in 
spite of himself, over his grim pre- 
tense, and his tongue halted lamely. 

““Exactly!’’ Thorndike interposed 
with grave voice, though his eyes 
were alight. Then suddenly he 
drew his chair nearer to the desk, 
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gathering himself together, his face 
surrendering its easy smile and tak- 
ing a new expression. 

‘‘Let me come to my errand,” he 
said, incisively. ‘‘I’ve lately taken 
charge of the business of Avery & 
Wells, of my city. You know the 
firm. You placed a lot of loans for 
them hereabout, when Marston was 
inthe boom. I suppose you remem- 
ber they didn’t turn out well. I’m 
not impugning your motives, but it 
was a bad piece of business; and 
now our people want to get hold of 
their money again.”’ 

‘‘M-m-m!’’ Robinson returned in 
inarticulate assent. Through the 
web of his thoughts ran a shining 
thread of humorous appreciation of 
the other man’s simplicity. He 
wanted his money back! Yes, there 
was real humor in that. But Thorn- 
dike went on seriously. 

“I came out to look after it, and 


I’m going to stay and see it through. 
I want your help, and I think I’ve a 
right to count on it, under the cir- 


cumstances. 

‘Of course!’’ Robinson agreed, as 
a matter of form. Despite his un- 
easiness he was beginning to enjoy 
the situation; it was as if some of his 
old instincts were stirring in their 
sleep. “‘I’mready. I reckon you'll 
have to say how, though, because I 
don’t see it. You’ve heard about 
tryin’ to squeeze blood out of a tur- 
nip. It takes a wizard to do that. 
I'd like mighty well to help you, but 
there ain’t any money here. Our 
people can’t pay if they wanted to.’’ 

‘I understand that,’’ Thorndike 
retorted, lightly. ‘‘I don’t mean to 
try to force things by foreclosure, or 
any such way as that. What I’m 
going to do is to start another boom.”’ 

Robinson’s eyes narrowed to mere 
glinting slits, and his big face grew 
suddenly rigid under the stress of 
surprise, doubt, distrust. ‘‘Eh?’’ he 
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questioned, dully. ‘‘Start another 
boom? Why, man alive, you can’t 
do it; notina hundred years. One’s 
all right, but it’s like smallpox, the 
same town don’t catch it twice.’’ 

‘*Pshaw!’’ Thorndike _ scoffed. 
“Your comparison’s bad. The fact 
that you’ve had one argues sus- 
ceptibility to another. It’s more 
like the ague than smallpox. I’m 
going to give Marston another 
‘shake.’ ”’ 

Robinson kept silence for a time, 
his eyes fixed upon his companion’s 
face. There was something in the 
face that compelled his regard, if 
not his full confidence; its every 
feature and expression bespoke cool- 
ness, sagacity, daring —qualities that 
rank very high amongst exploiters. 
Thorndike bore the scrutiny with 
ease. 

“‘Why, see here, man,” he broke 
out. ‘“‘The most obvious thing in 
life is the undying childlikeness of 
men. No matter what experience 
they’ve had, they’re always easy to 
fool, if you know how. They can be 
made to play at the same games over. 
and over and over again, world with- 
out end, with mighty little encour- 
agement. All they need is just a 
little change in the time, and a 
different instrument, and they’ll 
think they’re dancing to a tune they 
never heard before. Your Marston 
people played the game once for 
their own profit; now I propose to 
make them play it again for ours. 
Here, see what you think of this.’’ 

Then, while Robinson listened, 
alert, receptive, he sketched in bold, 
strong strokes an outline of his in- 
tention. Details do not matter here. 
It was a splendidly audacious con- 
ception, full of masterly ingenuity 
and high daring, yet simple as that 
to which he had likened it in ad- 
vance—a child’s sport. At the end 
of half an hour the old man was 
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agasp with admiration, aglow with 
enthusiasm. His languishing imag- 
ination had been touched in its vital 
center and made quick again; the 
scheme was as firmly fixed in his 
mind as if it had been his own. 

‘‘Well,’’ Thorndike said finally, 
‘that’s the idea, in a general way. 
It’ll work, too. I’ve already fixed 
some of the details. I stopped off 
in Chicago and saw the railroad 
people, and it’s all right with them. 
They own a lot of land a ways above 
here that they’d be glad to get rid 
of. This will help them to do it. 
They’ll send the surveyors as soon as 
I wire for them. I wanted to get 
the lay of the land first, and talk to 
you. You see where I'll need your 
help; and you can see what it'll 
mean to you. It'll be worth ten 
thousand to you, if it’s worth a 
cent.’’ 


Robinson arose and took three 


long, swift strides across the room 


and back again, his_ shoulders 
squared, his head lifted. 

“It’s magnificent!’ he cried. ‘‘It’s 
nothing short of genius, sir!’’ 

“All right, then,’’ Thorndike 
laughed as he got to his feet and 
picked up his bag. ‘‘I think we’’l! 
have no trouble getting on together. 
I’ll come in in the morning, and 
we’ll wind up the springs and set the 
thing to jumping. I want a night’s 
rest first.’’ 


Robinson went homeward with the 
step of a boy, his brain throbbing 
with warm blood, his heart bounding 
withemotion. There was a new look 
upon the face of life. 

His home was a desolate place—an 
ugly frame house, once white but 
now weather-washed and faded toa 
sodden gray, standing in the middle 
of a wide, weed-grown yard. Of 
late he had grown used to approach- 
ing it with downcast eyes; but to- 
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night he was in another temper, 
curiously eager, his spirit buoyant, 
his glance expectantly scanning 
yard and house. There was no one 
in sight; but the front door stood 
open and he entered hurriedly, 
throwing his hat aside and passing 
quickly through the bare hall toward 
the kitchen. There he found his 
daughter, bending over a tiny gaso- 
line stove, cooking supper. 

She turned at his entrance, dis- 
closing a face of impressive sweet- 
ness. It did not approach perfec- 
tion, either in outline or feature; the 
cheeks were too thin, and the chin 
and brow far too strong and resolute 
for beauty; but in the full, broad 
lips and large, steadfast eyes was an 
assurance of unusual spiritual tran- 
quility and control. 

“Hello, Molly!’ he said in greet- 
ing. Hecrossed to her side, laid his 
arm across her shoulders and kissed 
her with fond tenderness. 

‘‘Why, father!’ she cried, in sur- 
prise. Such show of feeling on his 
part had been very rare lately. His 
own pride and his old intimate, frank 
sympathy with her had suffered to- 
gether the poisoning, paralyzing 
sting of conditions; the mean con- 
sciousness of his unwilling depend- 
ence was a blight upon every outward 
show of his yearning affection. He 
had not offered her a kiss in a long 
time, and her wondering eyes 
scanned his face for explanation. 

‘‘What is it?’’ she asked. ‘‘Has 
anything happened?r”’ 

‘‘No, nothin’ particular, I guess. 
I just feel good to-night, that’s all.’’ 
He had a man’s dislike for divided 
attention; he would not tell her now, 
while her thoughts were engaged 
with the frying-pan; there would be 
leisure by and by. 

When the simple meal had been 
eaten with random talk, and the 
evening housework attended to with 
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his clumsy help, he walked with her 
into the front hall and picked up his 
hat. 

‘‘Come, daughter,’”’ he said. ‘‘It’s 
gettin’ nice and cool, since sundown. 
Let’s go take a little walk outside. 
I’ve got somethin’ to tell you.”’ 

Wondering, she obeyed, and they 
went slowly along the roadside path 
toward the open prairie beyond. He 
did not speak at once; he waited 
until they were well away from the 
town and in the open country, with 
only the broad, dusk level of the 
land and the soft sky for company. 
He paused at last, resting his arms 
upon a fence-post, pushing back his 
hat to enjoy the cool air. 

“It’s been a hard time for you, 
girl,’ he said, abruptly, his glance 
wandering over the low landscape, 
his thoughts busy with retrospect. 
‘‘A hard time, and it’s hurt me not 
to be able to help it.’’ 

‘Oh, no!’ she interposed, gently. 
“You mustn’t say that, because it 
isn’t true, Daddy. I’ve been per- 
fectly happy.”’ 

“I know better,” he retorted, 
stoutly. ‘‘That ain’t in reason. I 
know you’ve been mighty willin’; 
but I say it ain’t in reason for a girl 
to live like you’ve had to, and not 
feel the sting of it. You’ve been 
mighty patient and good, and you 
ain’t ever made me feel but what you 
thought I was doin’ as well as I 
could. I have been, too; just the 
very best I knew how, and now sg 
He turned to face her in the waning 
light, laying one broad hand upon 
her head, stroking her soft hair with 
a tremulous caress. 

She caught his hand between her 
own, holding it against her breast. 
‘Oh, father!’ she breathed. ‘‘What 
is it?”’ 

Then he told her of the afternoon’s 
conference, making its terms plain to 
her, as well as he was able in his 
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blunt man’s fashion, keeping nothing 
back, making it warm and glow with 
his own rekindled enthusiasm, ex- 
patiating upon its cleverness of con- 
ception no less than upon the credit 
and profit to come from working it 
out. 

“Tt’ll make us rich again, Molly,”’ 
he said, exultantly. ‘‘Rich, I tell 
you! And you can have your home, 
just like I’ve always meant you 
should, and everything else you’ve 
been waitin’ for so long.’”’ 

She was an excellent listener. She 
attended carefully to his every word, 
offering no syllable of comment, let- 
ting his speech take its own course 
to the end. Even when the end 
came, and he waited expectantly, 
she still kept silence for a time, 
under the influence of some undis- 
coverable woman’s mood. The long 
silence disturbed him. 

‘“‘Well?’? he prompted. 
that look like luck at last?’’ 

She turned away with a stifled 
sigh, looking off to the far line of the 
horizon, where lingered the last 
faint, opalescent glow of the de- 
parted day. He felt that she was 
not thinking of him for the moment, 
though she held his hand in a strain- 
ing pressure. Presently her eyes 
came back and encountered his. 

‘‘No, Daddy; you mustn’t,’’ she 
said, very quietly. ‘‘It won’t ever 
do. It would be wrong.”’ 

‘‘What?’’ he stammered. 
that? I don’t understand. 
Molly?” 

“Don’t you see?’’ she returned, 
calmly; and there was even a faint 
smile upon her lips. Ina few sim- 
ple, direct, courageous sentences she 
exposed to him the adroit iniquity 
of the plot. He had not fora mo- 
ment considered that; that question 
had been wholly lost in the passion- 
ate eagerness of his desire. But it 
was plain enough now, and he stood 
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before her like one convicted of 
some deadly evil. 

“Listen, Daddy,’’ she said, by 
and by. ‘‘You’ve been mistaken 
about me. What kind of a daughter 
should I be if I felt it a hardship to 
do my part? You mustn’t think that 
way of me any more. But that isn’t 
all—that’s the very least part of it. 
Since I’ve grown old enough to 
understand, I’ve been glad, ever and 
ever so many times—glad that things 
turned out as they did—I mean that 
you didn’t get to bea rich man in 
those days. You could have done 
it, I know, just as the others did, if 
you had been that kind of a man. 
If you had, in that way, I don’t be- 
lieve I could care for you as I do 
now, because I’d always be thinking 
about how you got your money, and 
that you weren’t any better than lots 
of the others. I don’t want a com- 
mon rich man for a father; I want 
just a good, honest one. Oh, I’ve 
thought a lot about it, even if I 
haven’t told you. It would break 
my heart if you were to do sucha 
thing now, with the thought of ma- 
king me happier.’’ She smiled up at 
him through the gloom; then knit 
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her fingers into his shaggy beard, 
drew his face down against her own, 
and kissed him upon the forehead, 
the eyes, and the lips. ‘‘Besides,”’ 
she said, in a half whisper, ‘‘I’ve 
been thinking of mother. She’s 
buried here, Daddy. ‘Dust to dust,’ 
—don’t you remember? Her dear 
body is a part of this big prairie now, 
and we mustn’t do anything to dis- 
honor it. I'd rather stay poor, 
wouldn’t you?’’ 

There was a long silence. A 
ghostly tear slipped over his cheek 
and was caught in the silvery meshes 
of his beard, then another and an- 
other. With infinite tenderness she 
wiped them away; then threw her 
arms about his neck in a passionate 
embrace. 

‘* *He gave them the desire of their 
hearts, but He put leanness into their 
souls,’’’ she said. ‘‘We don’t want 
that, do we?”’ 

“No, girl; no, no,’’ he answered 
brokenly. She lifted his arm and 
laid it across her lithe young should- 
ers, supporting him; and together 
they returned along the road, through 
the gathering night, toward their 
home. 
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Lady Polly and the Real Gunsaulus 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 


It was five thirty in the afternoon’ 
There was an air of subdued expec- 
tation noticeable among the femi- 
nine guests who strolled upon the 
porches at the Mizzentop. From 
far down the mountainside there 
came a faint sound, not unlike that 
which might be produced by a small 
boy upon a cheap tin horn. 

“There,’’ exclaimed a _ dozen 
vcices at the same time, ‘‘there it 
comes—and how very late it is.”’ 

It was nothing but the engine on 
the little road that climbed the hills, 
bearing with it from the city its pre- 
cious load of—men! The idlers on 
the porch moved gently but firmly 
toward the train side of the hotel. 
Each woman from her vantage point, 
apparently with ennui, but really 
with excruciating interest, watched 
the long string of station wagons as 
they drove in, loaded, from the after- 
noon train. The men came in 
hordes, for the season was in full 
swing. 

At one point on the veranda, 
where she could be seen to the very 
best advantage, there stood a girl 
clothed in a marvelous creation of 
black lace. There was a very slight 
but quite suspicious flush upon her 
face. She was the first woman that 
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the men saw, as they drove up, and 
she knew it. She might have had 
the blood of kings within her veins. 
She might have been the daughter of 
a multi-millionaire But she was 
neither—she was a third rate chorus 
girl who had made money on Wall 
Street, and who, accordingly, could 
spend her summer anywhere she 
pleased—and she was following the 
exclusive crowd from place to place. 
Back in a remote corner of the 
piazza, with a book in her lap, there 
sat another girl, a girl with a good, 
fresh, honest face, and an expression 
of healthy interest in her surround- 
ings. She might have been a chorus 
girl, but she wasn’t. She was the 
Right Honourable Lady Polly An- 
gelinaSouthdown. 
Not to be behind- 
hand, she too 
glanced at the men 
as they came 
along. 
From the third 
carriage that 
pulled up, there 
emerged two visit- 
ors of the interest- 
ing sex. The first 
of the two—the el- 
der one—was a ‘The Chorus Girl.”’ 
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tall, spare man with clear cut fea- 
tures and gray side whiskers. He 
sprang out and extended his hand 
to his younger companion. Then 
he looked up, and the figure of the 
chorus girl caught his eye, and he 
smiled quietly to himself. The 
younger man, whose glance seemed 
to comprehend everything at once, 
turned his head far to the left. He 
had caught sight of a girl at the far 
end of the piazza—a girl with a book 
in her lap. Then he turned away 
and he and his fellow traveler as- 
cended the steps together and en- 
tered the hotel. 

As they did so, one of the guests 
leaned over and whispered to an- 
other. 

“There goes Professor Holme,’ 
she exclaimed, with a slight nod in 
the direction of the two men, ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Roger Holme who wrote that 
new book, ‘The Outliers.’ I have 
met him, in New York.’’ The other 
woman glanced uncertainly at the 
two. ‘‘The younger man?” she asked. 
Her informant shook her head. 
‘The elder,’’ she replied. 

Fifteen minutes later, Professor 
Roger Holme made his reappear- 
ance. He was immaculate, and re- 
markably distinguished. He seemed 
to be aware of that fact. He stood 
just within the entrance, gently 
swinging his eye-glass, surveying the 
crowd outside with a dignified non- 
chalance. The chorus girl was still 
in evidence and he looked at her 
again with the same air of quiet 
amusement with which he regarded 
her before. Suddenly he caught 
sight of the lone figure in the corner 
—the figure of the girl with the book 
in her lap. She was watching him 
expectantly. As soon as his glance 
met hers, she smiled and bowed. 
He hastened to her and grasped with 
warmth her outstretched hand. 

“Lady Polly Angelina,’’ he ex- 


claimed, ‘I heard that you were 
here—and I was looking for you. 
My well-meaning gaze was distracted 
for the time by our friend in the 
black lace dress. You—you are not 
alone? Your aunt the dow ” 

“The dowdy?” returned Polly, 
laughing with her eyes; ‘‘she is up- 
stairs—she is very well.’’ 

“The dowager, I said,” returned 
the professor, gravely, but with the 
ghost of a twitch around the corners 
of his mouth, ‘‘the dowager. But 
what do you here? Why in Amer- 
ica? The last time I met you was in 
London. At that time there was 
every indication that you would stay 
there till the crack of doom.”’ 

Lady Polly Angelina blushed. 
“‘Oh,”’ she replied, “I got over that 
long ago. This time it was on ac- 
count of Sir Harry West, the army 
officer. You remember him——’’ 

“‘Let me see,’’ answered the pro- 
fessor; ‘‘was he the one with the red 
nose?’’ Lady Pollylaughed. ‘‘The 
very one,’ she returned, ‘‘and it 
keeps getting redder and redder. 
And he followed us all over Eng- 
land, so we stole away one night 
without making our intentions 
known. And here we are.’”’ 

She glanced down toward the vol- 
ume that she held. ‘‘Iam readinga 
new book, Professor Roger Holme,” 
she said, ‘‘and for the second time. 
Perhaps you'd like to see it.’’ He 
looked at it. It was ‘‘The Outliers,’’ 
his own work. He glanced at her 
keenly. 

“Do you know, Lady Polly,” he 
returned, ‘‘that I have always re- 
garded you as one of the few young 
women who invariably say what they 
mean? You—you literally roasted 
my last work. And I would like to 
know what you honestly think of 
this.”’ 

She drew a sharp breath inward and 
her eyes glowed. ‘‘Oh, what is the 
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use,” she replied, ‘‘as though every 
newspaper and critic in the land had 
not been singing your praises ever 
since the book came out. If you 
could roll them all together and boil 
them down into one glorious hymn 
of adulation, what I think of it 
would just begin to be expressed. 
And,”’ she added, ‘“‘there’s just one 
reason for it, and that one reason is 
the hero, John Gunsaulus.”’ 

The professor knitted his brows. 
‘You like him then?”’ he inquired. 

‘‘Like him?’’ she returned ener- 
getically. ‘‘He’s the man among all 
men. I say that he’s the finest crea- 
tion of the times. Gunsaulus makes 
the book.” 

Professor Roger Holme smiled 
gently. ‘‘Gunsaulus,’’ he remarked, 
‘is not a creation—he isa fact. He 
lives and moves and has his being.’’ 
The girl looked at him breathlessly. 

‘‘No?”’ she exclaimed; ‘‘is that 
true? Is he a real man? A real 
American man? How I should like 
to meet a man like that!’’ 

‘Some day,’ returned the old 
man, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“some day you may.’ The girl 
laughed. ‘‘Ostensibly,’’ she re- 
marked, ‘‘I am here to elude the 
pursuing Englishman. I have since 
thought to myself that I may be 
here actually in pursuit of some of 
your elusive Americans.’’ 

“You like them then?’ said Pro- 
fessor Roger Holme. ‘‘Lady Polly 
Angelina,’’ he continued, lightly, ‘‘I 


honestly believe that you could 
marry any man you wanted. I always 
have believed it, and I always shall. 
So the American that you are after 
must needs look to himself. You 
could have any man you pleased— 
John Gunsaulus, if you wanted him, 
or any other that you met. So if 
you are on the rampage, start in and 
win.”’ 

Lady Polly smiled. ‘‘Any man,’ 
she mused, ‘‘and you yourself, Pro- 
fessor Roger Holme?”’ 

The professor blushed.. ‘‘Well, I 
don’t know,”’ he said, ‘‘you’d better 
try Gunsaulus first.’’ 

‘‘And I shall meet Gunsaulus?”’ 
she went on. He bowed. ‘‘You 
shall meet Gunsaulus—the real Gun- 
saulus, at sone time in the near 
future.’’ ; 

He turned and caught sight of a 
tall young fellow with a _ bronzed 
complexion, who was standing as he 
had stood but a short time before, 
just within the spa- 
ciousentrance. He 
rose and beckoned 
to him. In the 
meantime, though,” 
he said to Lady 
Polly, ‘‘in the mean- 
time, there is Chat- 
terton.”’ 

‘“‘Chatterton,’’ he 
continued, as the 
other sauntered up, 
“I have presented 
you to many of my 
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oldest friends. Al- 
low me now to pre- 
sent you to one of 
the youngest of 
them.”’ 

The Right Hon- 
ourable bowed cor- 
dially, and with an 
air of frank good 
fellowship; Chat- 
terton bowed a bit 
awkwardly. Lady 
Polly picked up the 

broken thread of the conversation. 
‘‘We were just talking, Mr. Chat- 
terton,’‘ she said, ‘‘of John Gun- 
saulus in ‘The Outliers.’ What do 
you think of him?’’ 

Chatterton gazed off at a distant 
peak. ‘“‘It is,’’ he replied, speaking 
of the book instead of the man, ‘‘a 
most accurate portrayal of the pres- 
ent reconstruction of the Philippines. 
It presents to the minds of people 
here the unvarnished facts—so I am 


told. It is a remarkable creation, 
and,”’ he turned and bowed to the 
professor, ‘“‘by an exceptionally re- 


markable author.’’ He spoke pleas- 
antly enough, and yet in a stilted 
manner as if he were repeating a set 
phrase from some criticism that he 
had read. Lady Polly turned away 
from him, and then as _ suddenly 
turned back again. ‘‘No,”’ she said 
vivaciously, ‘“‘that is not what I 
mean. I mean the man, Gunsaulus 
What do you think of him?”’ 
Chatterton’s glance at the profes- 


sor was a quizzical one. ‘‘I don’t 
know,” he said slowly,—‘‘I don’t 
know what to think of him. Great 
Scott,’’ he went on, ‘‘I’ve got to out 
with it. I haven’t read the book. 
But I shall.’’ 

‘You'd better,’’ retorted Lady 
Polly Angelina. ‘‘If you don’t like 
the rest of it you certainly will like 
that part where Gunsaulus, the real 
patriot of them all, gives up every- 
thing, even the girl he loves, and 
defies Congress, and even the Presi- 
dent himself, all for the sake of 
doing what it was his plain duty to 
do. Who can fail to admire him, 
later, when they all find that he was 
right and they were wrong, and in 
the hour of his triumph that great, 
strong fellow simply turns to his 
stenographer and says, ‘Peters, take 
this letter please.’ To me,’’ she 
added, ‘‘he is an ideal man, an ideal 
American—the man of all work, as 
he calls himself. I—I would just 
like to get the chance to—to marry 
such a man, and I—I will, too if 
I——,”’ and then she stopped and 
blushed. 

The professor laughed. ‘‘Chat- 
terton,’’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘you mustn’t 
mind these little feminine confi- 
dences on Lady Polly’s part—nor 
her frank avowals. Lady Polly 
wants to meet the real Gunsaulus. 
I have told her he existed. Do you 
think it is wise for her to meet him?’’ 

Chatterton smiled. ‘‘Why not?” 
he answered. ‘‘Well then,’’ said the 
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professor, ‘‘it’s a go. And in the 
meantime, Chatterton, you must play 
second fiddle for Lady Polly Ange- 
lina.”’ 

Chatterton bowed. ‘I shall do 
anything,’’ he said, ‘‘for Lady Polly 
Angelina.’” The next day he 
started in. He knew how. If he 
was to play second fiddle he was 
determined to do it well. He knew 
all the places where other people 
didn’t go. He showed Lady Polly 
all there was to see, and rowed with 
her, and climbed with her up and 
down the mountain—in other words 
he took full charge of her. Of 
course the old dowager had to stay 
at home—their trips were too vigor- 
ous for her. Lady Polly had never 
met such a man as this man Chatter- 
ton, and it was not long before she 
began really to like him He was a 
fresh, strong, easy-going, good- 
natured man, who was bound down 
to no particular social creed, who 
kept well out of the ruts and the 
grooves of mere existence. She 
wanted to hear what he had to say 
about himself, but he talked about 
Professor Roger Holme. He re- 
fused to talk Gunsaulus. 

“The trouble with these books,”’ 
he said to her one day, ‘‘and the 
men in them, is that most of them 
hold out to the public what too 
often is an impossible character, a 
man who seems to accomplish every- 
thing. You read about these fellows, 
and you form your ideals, and after 


that, ordinary men like myself are not 
good enough for you. It is a mis- 
take, I think—not perhaps to por- 
tray an ideal character. There’s 
always good in that, 1 know. But 
the mistake is in relying upon it as 
an ideal, instead of finding good in 
the men and things around you, as 
you come across them.”’ 

“But,’’ protested Lady Polly, 
‘“‘Professor Holme tells me that the 
man exists—and more than that, he 
says that the man himself, so far as 
he is able to accomplish things, is as 


far superior to his portrayal of him 
as yonder sunset is to a black and 


white description of it. He says 
that the man himself is an ideal man 
in an ideal place.”’ 

Chatterton smiled grimly. ‘‘That 
may be,’’ he replied, ‘‘but you for- 
get that with all his energy, all the 
force and character with which 
Roger Holme has clothed the man, 
he has left out a {-—————_- 
good deal that is 
unattractive. You 
say the man in the 
book is ideal. The 
real man you might 
not like at all.’’ 

She shook her 
head vigorously. 
“The man I’m 
thinking of,’’ she 
returned, ‘‘is the 
real Gunsaulus. The 
professor told me 
all about him and I ‘Colonel Butcher’ 
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can rely upon what he says. If I 
could only meet the real Gunsaulus!”’ 
She looked wistfully across the water. 
The man looked wistfully at her. 
He laid down his oars. ‘‘Would you 
know him if you met him?’ he 
asked, gently. ‘‘Would you know 
that he was the real Gunsaulus?’’ 

The girl looked at him a bit im- 
patiently. ‘‘Could anyone mistake 
him?’’ she asked, decidedly; ‘‘of 
course I would.’’ The man picked 
up his oars with a sigh. ‘‘I didn’t 
know,’ he_ replied, uncertainly. 
Then he leaned forward toward her. 
“Do you know,” he added, ‘‘that 
I’m a bit jealous of the real Gun- 
saulus?’’ 

Lady Polly laughed. ‘‘Until he 
comes,” she said, ‘‘you need not be. 
Until he comes, you'll do.’’ 

The next day, as Lady Polly caught 
sight of Professor Roger Holme, she 
called to him. She had a paper in 
her hand. It was the local paper of 
the resort. ‘‘Read this, please,’’ 
she commanded. She pointed toa 
small item at the bottom of a page. 
This is what it said: 


AT THE MIZZENTOP 


Rumor has it that not only is the 
Mizzentop striving to entertain Pro- 
fessor Roger Holme, the well-known 
author of ‘‘The Outliers,’’ but also 
that it numbers among its distin- 
guished guests the man who was 
actually the model for the hero of 
‘The Outliers,’’ Colonel John Gun- 
saulus. Few know his real name, 
and Professor Roger Holme refuses 
to divulge it; though he is said to be 
a man of much prominence in the 
world of politics and statesmanship. 


He 
nodded. ‘‘Well,” he remarked, 
“what do you think of my friend 
Chatterton? Does he meet with 
your distinguished approval? Is he 
any better than Sir Harry West?’’ 
“Next to Gunsaulus,’’ replied 


The professor read it gravely. 
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Lady Polly, gravely, and with the 
utmost frankness. ‘‘I like him bet- 
ter, almost, than anyone I ever met. 
But I have not met Gunsaulus yet.”’ 

“‘Chatterton,’’ said the professor, 
earnestly, ‘is a coming man. He 
has seen much of statesmanship, he 
has been tried and is not found 
wanting. Some day I may write a 
book about him. Then what will 
you do?” 

Lady Polly glanced at him with a 
heightened color. ‘‘Who is the real 
Gunsaulus?’’ she demanded, ex- 
pectantly. The professor did not 
answer. His attention was attracted 
by two people who had just ascended 
to the porch. One of them was the 
third-rate chorus girl, more dazzling 
and radiant than ever. She wore a 
gown that might have graced a 
queen. With her was a man—and 
such a man. He was something 
under medium height; his figure was 
squat and dumpy; his fat neck pro- 
truded over the top of his collar; his 
hair was cut short; he wore a large 
diamond in his shirt bosom. He 
would have been at home on Third 
Avenue in New York. At the Miz- 
zentop he 'was somewhat out of 
place. There was a peculiar lump 
in the side of his cheek that indi- 
cated the presence of a considerable 
amount of tobacco. He seemed to 
be just in his element. From time 
to time he indulged himself in side- 
long glances of admiration at his 
effusive companion. From time to 
time she tapped him on the arm with 
her hand, whenever his narrative 
became unusually interesting. 

The professor bowed to the fellow. 
“That man,’’ he explained to Lady 
Polly Angelina, ‘‘has come up here 
from New York just to have an 
hour’s talk with Chatterton and my- 
self. He had the hour’s talk last 
evening, and he is through—with 
us. I observe that our friend, the 
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siren of the Mizzentop, has unduly 
detained him. It is just as well, for 
I want to see him again myself. 
Will you excuse me half a moment?”’ 

He stepped over to the place 
where the chorus girl and her ad- 
mirer sat. The latter shook the pro- 
fessor warmly by the hand, and was 
about to introduce him to the object 
of his admiration, but the professor 
warded off this calamity by bending 
down and saying a few words in the 
man’s ear. The latter nodded 
vigorously. 

“Certainly,” he remarked, 
course.’’ He turned to the girl. 

‘Just excuse me for a minute, will 
your’ he asked. He turned his 
chair, back downward, against the 
railing, as waiters do, to reserve 
places for guests at a_ restaurant. 
He feared evidently that some inter- 
loper would appear and make off 
with his prize. Then he turned to 
the professor. ‘‘Now,’’ he remarked, 
taking that gentleman by the arm, 
‘I’m ready for you.’”’ The profes- 
sor turned, and with the man, stalked 
toward the place where he had left 
Lady Polly Angelina. The man pro- 
ceeded rapidly, with quick short 
steps. 

“Lady Polly Angelina South- 
down,” exclaimed the _ professor, 
unctuously repeating her full name, 
as he always did, ‘‘allow me to pre- 
sent to you the Hon. Wade W. 
Butcher, colonel in the United States 
regular army. You have often ex- 


of 


pressed a wish to meet the hero of 
my book, Colonel John Gunsaulus. 
I have the honor to inform you that 
Colonel Butcher is the man—he is 
indeed, the real Gunsaulus.”’ 


‘‘And so,’’ remarked Chatterton, 
later, ‘‘and so you met the real Gun- 
saulus. And what did you think of 
him, after all?’’ 

Lady Polly covered her eyes with 
her hands. ‘‘How—how could Pro- 
fessor Roger Holme ever—ever write 
a book about such a man as that?’’ 
Chatterton nodded soothingly. 

“It is as I said,’ he returned. 
“If you take the pains to reread the 
book you will find that not one word 
is said about the man’s unattractive 
side. And yet the book is literally 
true. Wade W. Butcher was the 
right man in the right place. He is 
a diplomat of the first water. He 
can do more in ten minutes with 
three or four refractory governments 
than any man in the world. He 
fears no one, goes , 
his own sweet way, 
strides through 
thick and thin, and 
comes out on top as 
such aman is bound 
todo. And in the 
end his fiercest ene- 
mies become his 
sincerest friends. 
What you said is | 
true—the real Gun- 
saulus is one of the 
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very few great men of modern times. 
I know it, and so does Professor 
Roger Holme.”’ 

Lady Polly breathed a sigh and 
smiled. ‘‘And you—you,”’ she be- 
gan with hesitation, ‘‘you were— 
jealous, of that man?’ 

It was nearly dusk. Chatterton 
looked at her and slightly gestured 
with his hand. ‘‘Lady Polly Ange- 
lina,’’ he remarked, ‘‘this is the en- 
trance to the woodland path.’’ 

The professor looked down at 
Lady Angelina as she sat upon the 
porch next morning, and frowned 
severely. ‘‘Does the dowager know 
about this thing?’’ he asked. Lady 
Polly nodded vigorously. 

‘Burke and I told her last night,”’ 
she said. The professor held his 
hand to his ear. ‘‘Who?’’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘Why—why Mr. Chatter- 
ton,” she returned. ‘‘What did she 
say?” continued the professor. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ returned the girl. 
‘It took two hours, but we—we fixed 
it. She found out that she had 
heard about some of his great-grand- 
fathers, and she—she worked around 
at last. That part’sallright.’’ She 
smiled coyly. ‘‘Have—have you 
ever,’’ she inquired, ‘‘strolled down 
the woodland path?’’ 
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The professor did not answer. ‘I 
may as well tell you, what you 
doubtless know already,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘that Wade W. Butcher has 
retired from active service, and that 
his successor in office in the Philip- 
pines—as well as in your deep re- 
gard—is our mutual friend, the Hon. 
Burke Chatterton.”’ 

‘“‘No!’’ exclaimed Lady Polly. ‘“‘I 
knew that we—that he was going 
there, but he did not tell me that.’’ 

‘‘That is the truth,’’ answered the 
other; ‘‘he has earned the job, and 
he is worthy of it. It is a good 
omen.’’ He stopped and laughed 
‘For who knows but he may yet be- 
come a second John Gunsaulus.”’ 

Lady Polly held up her hands in 
horror. ‘‘The heavens forfend!’’ she 
exclaimed, impressively. 

‘“‘Amen,’’ responded Roger Holme. 
Suddenly he turned and _ started. 
‘‘Here they come,”’ he said, ‘‘the 
dowager and Chatterton, the second 
fiddle.’’ 

Another man and another woman 
strolled along the gravel path. 

‘And there,” continued the pro- 
fessor, ‘‘goes the real Gunsaulus.’’ 

Lady Polly Angelina looked the 
other way. ‘‘Tell me when he’s 
gone,’’ she said. 
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Hawdunk was a clerk for the 
Northern Union Telephone Com- 
pany. He was also a man, but that 
did not prejudice the company very 
much. He kept a set of huge, can- 
vas-covered, ink-splotched books, 
and his trousers never bagged at the 
knee; but he had to wear a little 
apron to prevent them from getting 
shiny in front, where they rubbed 
against the high desk. 

His number on the time register 
was 53, and he made the bell ring 
four times a day. Frequently he 
punched it six times. This was 


when he ate a twenty-five-cent din- 
ner at the Crescent, around the cor- 
ner, and then stood under the pitiless 
electric light until he knew of the 
existence of his legs only by two 
long aches, and the columns of fig- 


ures danced before his weary eyes. 

Hawdunk always had to stand up 
in the Clark Street cars, going under 
the river, through the long tunnel, 
and his legs never got a chance to 
rest before he let himself into his 
room on Maple Avenue, and fell 
into the old bed that groaned and 
creaked its protest, and caused Miss 
Little in the next room to smile, 
and sometimes wakened her from 
the first restless tossings of sleep. 

On Sunday Hawdunk slept till 
noon, and then ate his dinner in soli- 
tude at a little café near the lake. 
He knew the exact position of the 
pepper and salt casters, and just how 
the girl, Anna, would smile her left- 
cornered smile and say, ‘‘How’s 
things goin’ to-day?’’ He had got- 
ten so he looked for the cheap little 
coral brooch at her throat, and if it 
was not in its accustomed place, he 
felt a dull sense of loss. 
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In the afternoon he read the morn- 
ing papers, in his little back room. 
Here he would make himself as com- 
fortable as possible, with his slip- 
pered feet crossed upon the window- 
seat, and his one faithful friend, his 
old brown briar, hung in the corner of 
his mouth, sending its fragrance 
unbegrudgingly into the farthest 
corners. 

His reading over, he would go up 
to Lincoln Park and watch the ani- 
mals, captive like himself in a great 
city. Or perhaps he would stroll 
along the shore of the great lake, 
and, folding his arms upon the lake 
wall, gaze out across the stretch of 
water with a far-away look in his sad 
blue eyes, and such dreams and 
fancies in his mind as he and God 
alone knew of and _ understood. 
Then, when the twilight deepened 
and the lights began to shine, one 
by one, like a curving line of huge 
glow-worms, Hawdunk would awa- 
ken from his reveries, and, with a 
sigh, go back again to flat Number 27 
and life. 

On his way back he always walked 
briskly, with head up and chest out, 
striving to coax his appetite into 
vigorous being. He never forgot to 
stop and play with the little four- 
year-old boy, Dick, and his brown 
setter, Spot. They always looked 
for his return from the lake, and it 
was one of his few joys to race madly 
around the small lawn, pursued by 
the laughing boy and barking dog. 

The last part of the day was the 
most enjoyable to Hawdunk. Then 
was the dinner hour, a time when he 
could sit and satisfy his inner man, 
and lighten his soul with music and 
laughter. For a short time he could 
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journey far from his high desk and 
little room—go to lands where noth- 
ing was but pleasantry, where all was 
gay and bright, where no man was 
considered good company if he wore 
a frown. Then there was the quiet 
hour of rest in his room, and the 
blessed spell of sleep, that always 
went so quickly, like the passing 
touch of a gentle hand. 

But when the soothing charm was 
suddenly broken by the jarring 
clamor of the alarm-clock, and Haw- 
dunk was awakened as by a blow in 
the face, his heart was strangely 
heavy, and he faced the prospect of 
a lonely breakfast and another day 
of grind with a sigh. 

This was Hawdunk’s life in Chi- 
cago. But dull and sordid as his life 
was, wearisome and grinding as were 
his machine-like duties and his joy- 
less occupations, and hopeless as the 
future seemed to him, there was one 


joy that never faded, was untouched 
by change of place, or lapse of time, 
that connected the dear past with the 


dismal present. This was a picture. 

Years ago, when Hawdunk had 
youth and ambition, he also had a 
sweetheart. Strange as it would 
seem to anyone who had known 
him only during his middle age, and 
the years of his connection with the 
telephone company, he had once 
lived, and Lavinia Anderson was 
his breath of life. 

She had always worn a bunch of 
lilacs, when he met her in the even- 
ings for their strolls down the wind- 
ing walks, and her clothes gave one 
the impression of lavender. She had 
been the one wholly sweet thing in 
his life, the only cherished object 
that had been kept, unspoiled, 
through all the years of his youthful 
manhood; and when she had kissed 
him a last, long farewell, and shut 
her blue eyes forever, it seemed as 
if something had been taken from 
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his soul, just as something had de- 
parted from his young life—and the 
springs of his ambition had never re- 
covered their vigor. 

Not long before she died, she had 
called him to the bedside. ‘‘Take 
the Dream Picture,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
keep it. Whenever you look at it, 
think of me. It has been our de- 
light to wonder, to dream strange 
dreams, looking at it; it will be 
yours, when I am gone, to treasure 
it, to keep it near you, wherever you 
may be, however you are situated. 
I do not ask you to remain single, 
for my sake—I love you too well for 
that; but I am sure no one would 
envy a dead girl this little happi- 
ness.’’ 

And so, when Hawdunk had 
looked his last, and gone his way, 
with the memory of that last ‘‘Ar- 
thur!’’ ringing in his ears, he had 
taken the Dream Picture with him. 
It, and his memories of Lavinia, 
were the only things remaining with 
him, clinging to him always. He 
never kept the picture in the room 
where vulgar eyes might look upon 
it, but put it in his trunk, which was 
large enough to receive it comfort- 
ably. 

There with it, wrapped in soft 
folds of silk, giving forth faint odors 
of violet, heliotrope, and lavender, 
were treasured relics of Lavinia—a 
slender glove, a fragile fan, the few 
love letters she had written him, an 
oval case, covered with leather, 
which opened and disclosed a da- 
guerrotype of her sweet face. But 
he never looked at them; his grief 
would not let him. Once he had 
taken the little packet of letters and 
started to read them. The sight of 
her delicate, girlish writing was like 
a stab in his heart, and when he read 
where she was unhappy, and poured 
out her grief to him, he could hardly 
bear it. But when he came to 
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where she was happy in some maiden 
fancy, where some light joy had 
caused her heart to bound, and she 
had hastened to share it with him, 
he could read no more, and, over- 
come by his sorrow, laid the things 
away. 

But the picture was a thing apart. 
That she had given him to comfort 
him, to keep alive the thought that 
some day they would meet. So, 
with these things in his mind, he 
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plicity, and its suggestion. A sandy 
stretch, sloping down to the front; 
some scattered clumps of dark- 
green, stunted firs; sandy wastes 
sweeping away out of sight to the 
left; a strange tree, with leaning 
trunk and arms of green reaching 
out weirdly into the night, on the 
right; and a cloud-veiled moon, not 
yet quite clear of the hill, by the 
tree. The spirit of night was over 
all—that color so hard to define—a 
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««Qnce he started to read Lavinia’s letters.’’ 


would sit there, gazing into the dis- 
tance, smoking his pipe. The curl- 
ing wreathes of gray-blue smoke, the 
feeling that the briar was a compan- 
ion and sharer of his thoughts, helped 
him and his dreams, as he went over 
the hill inthe picture, and along the 
sea in search of Lavinia. 

It was the work of a great artist— 
there was no doubt about that. If 


Hawdunk had cared to sell it, it’ 


would have very materially increased 
his comfort. Its power lay in its sim- 


gray, with a good deal of green in it; 
the whole effect neither gray nor 
green. The time would be hard to 
place; not midnight, and not nine 
o’clock, but some time between the 
two. 

This was all of the ‘‘detail,’’ the 
body of the picture, ag distinguished 
from the soul. But the soul—that 
was different. Though the elements 
of the picture were so simple, the 
effect was mysterious, weird, and 
elusive. The spell of night was one 
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of the strange, peculiar things that 
impressed the observer, and a hint 
of the sea was the other. The for- 
mer laid hold of one immediately— 
if that one were receptive, appre- 
ciative, and had asoul. It seemed 
the very heart of dreamland. It was 
a place for any thought, for any 
fancy; yet it defied definition. No 
man could voice the charm it laid 
upon him, or strike the key-note that 
should identify it, and give him right 
to claim the picture as his own, in- 
tellectually—no man, save Haw- 
dunk, for the artist was dead. 

This witchery was perhaps the 
master note, but it was not the 
strangest thing about the picture. 
This was that hint of the sea, the 
other of the two strange effects. 


For there was no plain evidence of 
it, there was no actual water line, 
nor wave, nor even a solitary flapping 
gull; but one felt that the sea was 


there, just beyond the tree and the 
far slope of the hill. That this was 
done, so that the impression was 
keenly, unavoidably felt, solely 
through the power of suggestion, 
was the marvel. 

One night, when Hawdunk was 
more tired than usual, having had a 
day of nagging worry and trouble, 
he sat before the picture, thinking 
He leaned a little forward in his 
chair, and his bent arm, stretched 
along the table edge, supported his 
weary head, while he drew peace and 
comfort from his faithful brown 
briar. He was fighting off his old 
foe. Thoughts surged in the far 
corners of his brain, which, had he 
encouraged them in the slightest de- 
gree, would have rushed over the 
barriers of self-control, and swept 
his soul to the very bottom of one of 
the deepest pits known to mankind 
—the pit of Despair. 

But he held them at bay with the 
steady courage that had come to be 
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his through long years of unyielding 
effort and battle, and banished them 
resolutely—he and the briar. They 
would persist in lurking furtively 
about, however, and occasionally one 
slipped out into the busy part of his 
brain, and grew into active vigor in 
spite of strong will and brown briar. 
The latter helped, nevertheless, espe- 
cially during such moments, and 
never waved nor faltered, but sent 
out gentle clouds of fragrant incense, 
and wafted them lovingly about his 
head. This was all it could do, but 
it did it willingly, perfectly, slowly 
burning out its heart that he might 
have enjoyment and peace, with a 
faithfulness that might well shame 
many of us living beings. But a 
great deal of this was due to the mas- 
ter, and we must not forget to give 
him his share of the credit. He 
never abused his friend. That 
sounds simple, doesn’t it? 

So there he sat tossed by turbulent 
thougnts and emotions, and most of 
all, torn by a wild longing for Lavi- 
nia,—for just one sight of his lost 
love’s face, as he had seen it years 
ago, eagerly turned toward him, 
when she awaited his coming in some 
winding lane. 

“I don’t seem quite myself, to- 
night,’’ he mused. ‘“‘I suppose I'll 
never get old, as far as some things 
are concerned. I think I’ll always 
have a young side, when it comes to 
her, and one so young that it’s rather 
raw, and sore to the touch of Mem- 
ory’s fingers. Ah, well! Isometimes 
used to think that perhaps the sharp 
edge of my sorrow would be some- 
what dulled by the hand of Time, 
but although he’s cured most of my 
former ills, or changed them for 
others, he hasn’t eased me much in 
this one thing. 

“I don’t know that I would want 
him to,’’ he said aloud. From 
being much alone he had a habit, 
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while thinking, of breaking out into 
speech now and then, addressing 
some article around him. ‘‘I don’t 
believe I should,’”’ said he to the 
pipe. ‘‘But it’s pretty hard, it’s 
pretty hard. And the fact that time 
won’t help me any, at least on this 
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thing else to look at, if I were master 
of som of my time at least, and 
could go to different scenes of charm 
and beauty, if I could stroll about 
and enjoy nature, and take my own 
ways and my own time. Sometimes 
it seems to me’’—he sighed a little, 
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«« One night he sat before the picture, thinking.’’ 


earth, doesn’t make it any easier.”’ 
He pulled hard at his pipe. ‘But 
these thoughts don’t do us much 
good, do they, old chap? Still, a 
fellow can’t be blamed much for 
wishing things had been different. 
It’s human nature. I believe I could 
stand things better if I had some- 


and looked about him—‘‘as if all 
this, day after day, would drive me 
crazy. But that’s enough,’’ he ex- 
claimed, breaking off suddenly. ‘“‘I 
won’t help anything with such weak- 
ness. I don’t often give way,’’ he 
observed to the briar, ‘‘you know 
that. 
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“Ah, well,’’ he sighed, and his 
slow, sad smile stole gently over his 
features, that smile that made one 
understand what his life had ,been. 
Sympathetic people, keenly observ- 
ant, had been affected, when looking 
at his face, by an indistinct feeling of 
sadness, shadowy and hard to place 
—but on seeing him smile, had sud- 
denly turned their facesaway. ‘‘I’m 
only a foolish man, who will be old 
before long. The best place for me 
is bed.’’ 

He took a last puff, shut the pic- 
ture away from sight, and turned out 
the light. Gradually his cares fell 
away from him. Slowly, but surely, 
his troubled brain ceased to call up 
and dwell upon thoughts of his lone- 
liness and desolation. Soothing 
quiet and rest fell upon him carry- 
ing him far out into fragrant fields 
and whispering woods. These fields, 
and the distant sound of splashing 


brooks, were quite satisfactory for 


some time. Nothing troubled him, 
and everything was so very pleasant 
that it was almost like a dream. It 
was so nice that he felt he would like 
to stay there always. 

But gradually it was borne in upon 
him that he was being taken away. 
He fought against this in a feeble 
sort of way, that availed him noth- 
ing. He grew more and more un- 
easy. Then he was in pain and 
great fear. He awoke, with a gasp, 
to the fact that he was left alone, in 
great danger. He knew he couldn't 
go back, that he must press forward. 
Foes now oppressed him, and he 
fought desperately. As he was thus 
vigorously set upon, and in sore 
straits, a passageway opened sud- 
denly to him—a way to freedom. 
As he eagerly started toward it, he 
saw it was a way of dishonor and 
shame. He turned back to meet his 
adversaries. As he threw himself 
into the midst of the nearest figures, 
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he found a sword in his hand, and 
the strength to wield it, which he 
did with such furious might and 
deadly result that he moved ahead 
much faster, and his enemies 
dropped off one by one. 

The last grim shape was left be- 
hind; fair vistas opened up ahead 
and it was steadily growing lighter. 
Sunny ways spread about him and 
warmed his heart. He was feeling 
strong now; he straightened up, 
walked briskly, and a feeling of 
vigor being newly gained carried 
him forward with increasing speed. 
His smarting wounds left him; his 
clothes became new and fine. He 
was filled with a keen wonder and 
curiosity. What influence was now 
drawing him on, and whither was it 
leading him? He felt a vague sense 
of familiarity with the road he was 
traveling, and seemed to know what 
awaited him at the end, and yet he 
could not place a definite finger upon 
the source of his knowledge. 

As he strode on, the ground rose 
steeply in front, swelling up into a 
sandy hill. He was running now, 
the sand flowing around his ankles. 
The light was fading, and as he 
breasted the hill, daylight fell be- 
hind and night approached. He flew 
on, and as his feet gained the sum- 
mit, doubt disappeared, and all the 
shadowy familiarities and memories 
that had haunted the outskirts of his 
soul stirred, and surged, and grew, 
until they swelled into overwhelming 
certainty, and then—ah, then!—he 
saw, and knew! 

There it lay before him, as he 
stood, trembling, one hand to his 
fluttering heart. A sandy stretch 
sloping down to the front; some 
scattered clumps of dark-green, 
stunted firs; sandy wastes sweeping 
away out of sight to the left; a 
strange tree with leaning trunk and 
arms of green reaching out weirdly 
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into the night, on the right; and a 
cloud-veiled moon, not yet quite 
clear of the hill, by the tree The 
spirit of night was over all; it was 
some time between nine o’clock and 
midnight. The air was fresh with 
the smell of salt water, and the 
plashing of waves sounded in the 
distance. 

Hawdunk stood there, drinking it 
all in. He was overcome, tem- 
porarily; his senses were dulled. 
Then the reaction came. For a mo- 
ment he was almost sickened by the 
great rush of feeling that surged 
through his veins. Then his eye 
grew bright, his lungs filled, drink- 
ing deeply of the briny air, as he 
took a step or two forward. Sud- 
denly he stopped, staggered, looked, 
threw up his arms, and gave a loud 
cry, such as he had not uttered for 
thirty years, and plunged wildly 
down the sandy slope like one pos- 
sessed. 

A slender figure, girlishly berib- 
boned, with fluttering skirts, was run- 
ning from under the twisted tree. 
On she came, her dainty feet spurn- 
ing the sand, eyes alight and cheeks 
a burning pink. As she drew nearer, 
the delicate odor of lavender was 
noticeable. 

“Arthur!’’ 
rapture of it! 

‘*Lavinia!’’ he echoed, with a sob 
of joy, and took her in his arms. 

‘‘Ah, dear heart, I knew you would 
come to me!’’ 

Her whole embrace was one sigh 
of ecstatic bliss; her eyes gazed into 
the depths of his own, drinking 
deeply. 

‘Dear God, how I have longed for 
you,’’ she whispered. What a ten- 
der, what a fond light shone from 
her lustrous eyes! 

He could only tremble, and mur- 


she cried. Ah, the 
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mur brokenly, ‘‘My love! 
sweetheart!”’ 

Their arms twined around each 
other, as if they would never let go. 
Arthur bent over her upturned face, 
and as his lips met hers—— 


There was the shattering clamor of 
an alarm-clock, and Hawdunk stirred 
on his pillow. The jarring notes of 
its whirring hammer shrilled out 
their noisy tattoo insistently, the 
harsh clangor rose and fell, and 
Hawdunk stirred again, and then 
suddenly opened his eyes. For a 
moment he lay there, confusedly try- 
ing to collect his thoughts, then 
landed with a leap in the middle of 
the room, as realization came to him. 
As the last peal sounded, with a final 
loud and triumphant clang, he sank 
back upon the side of the bed, and 
the silence that succeeded was 
broken bya groan. For a long time 
he sat there, his head bowed upon 
his hands. Finally he rose, and as 
he moved, a tear, startled from its 
place, fell to the floor. 

He took up the cheap little clock, 
with its staring black and white 
face, round, fat, shiny sides, and 
dome-like bell. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, 
with his sad smile, ‘‘you were only 
doing your duty. I suppose you 
couldn’t help it. But you—you—’”’ 
his voice ended suddenly, and a 
little brokenly. His face changed, 
and became set and stern. 

He dressed hurriedly and mechani- 
cally, then stepped to the window 
and flung it up with a bang. His 
arm went back, there was a flash in 
the sunlight, and a crash on the 
bricks of the court—then, silence. 
Silence, save for the voices of the 
city, awakening to her daily toil, 
that called to him as he stood there. 

So Hawdunk went down to work. 
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The Best Laid Schemes 


BY LOUISE C. HOWE 


Nelson Carford laid down his book, 
and let his eyes wander down the 
long straight path that led to the 
open lawn at the other end, with its 
sun-dial and roses and glimpse of 
blue lake. This quaint garden was 
Morris Delano’s pride, with its high- 
clipped hedges, its stiff beds of flow- 
ers, its fountain and carved marble 
seats brought from far-off sunny 
Italy. 

The sun shone warmly on the 
green grass and the brilliant flower- 
beds, and was reflected from the rip- 
ples of the sapphire water. Carford 
stretched himself lazily and closed 
his eyes. How long he sat there he 
did not know, but at last from the 
borderland of dreams he was called 
back by voices on the other side of 
the high hedge. 

“Yes, I am determined to marry 
Nelson Carford off,’’ he heard Mrs. 
Delano say. ‘‘I’ve even picked out 
the girl.’’ 

“Who is she?’’ inquired Morris 
Delano, laughing and flicking the 
hedge with his cane, directly behind 
Carford’s retreat. 

“Elsie Davenport,’’ replied Mrs. 
Delano, and then the two strolled 
on down the garden path, all uncon- 
scious of their listener. 

‘So you want me to marry Elsie 
Davenport, do you, Florence Delano, 
you dear old matchmaker?” he said 
half aloud. ‘‘What a joke, what a 
joke!” 

Picking up his book he sauntered 
down the path between the high 
arbor-vitae hedges, through an 
arched opening in the closely-clipped 
greenery, and found his host and 
hostess on the south terrace above 
the lake. 


‘*Ah, Nelson,’’ cried Mrs. Delano, 
from the tea-table. ‘‘What have 
you been doing with yourself this 
afternoon? It must be deadly dull 
here for you. Morris and I were 
just saying that we wanted to get up 
a little house party for the week-end 
to amuse you.’’ 

“Oh, I am always amused here,’ 
said Carford, leaning against the 
stone balustrade and smiling down 
at her. ‘‘How could one be other- 
wise with you two people in this 
beautiful old place of yours. Don’t 
bother about a house party for my 
benefit."” He took the cup of tea 
Florence had poured for him, and 
went back to the balustrade. 

“Oh, but it would be much jollier 
for you to have some other young 
people here to cheer you up, instead 
of just ustwoold people.”’ Florence 
laughed and looked affectionately at 
her husband. ‘‘Morris and I have 
decided to ask Miss Corson and her 
brother from Boston, Jack Downes, 
Angela Lloyd, and we are hoping to 
persuade a dear girl I know to run 
down for a few days from Lenox. 
She is a charming girl whom I want 
you especially to meet.’ 

“Who is she, may I ask?” in- 
quired Carford, with ever so faint a 
gleam of amusement in his gray 
eyes. 

“Elsie Davenport,” said Mrs. 
Delano, and she had the grace to 
blush. 

“‘Ah,”’ said Carford, ‘‘I should be 
very glad indeed to meet them all, 
Florence; I am sure it will be a jolly 
crowd. When are they coming?’’ 

‘“‘For next Sunday, I hope,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘I had just telegraphed to 
them all before youcame in. I hope 
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to get them here by Friday. Where 
are you going, Nelson?”’ 

Carford had started up hastily. 
‘I must get some letters in this 
evening’s mail,’’ he explained, set- 
ting down his cup. ‘‘When does it 
close?” 

‘At 6.40,’’ she answered. “If you 
leave them on the hall table, John 
will take them over to the post-office 
for you.”’ 
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south terrace above the lake, Carford 
looked in vain for the girl to whom 
his match-making hostess intended 
to marry him. Jack Downes and 


Miss Corson were flirting most openly 
on the steps leading down to the 
boat-house, while Teddy Corson was 
balancing himself and his eggshell 
cup on the stone balustrade and talk- 
ing to Angela Lloyd. 

“If you break that Sévres cup,’’ 


——_] 














‘« They came down in the Corsons’ motor car.’ 


“TI think I will go over myself, 
thanks,’ he said. ‘“‘I want a good 
walk before dinner, and this will give 
me an excuse.”’ 

The Corsons and Jack Downes 
came down from Middleton in the 
Corsons’ motor car early on the 
Friday afternoon, Angela Lloyd ar- 
rived on the three o’clock train, but 
at tea time, when they met on the 


’ 


warned Florence Delano from the 
tea-table, ‘‘I will send you home, 
Teddy. You mustn’t perform acro- 
batic feats with my precious china.’’ 

“‘Oh, any old kitchen mug will do 
for me,’’ said Teddy, plaintively, ‘‘if 
you are so afraid.’’ 

“Oh, Florence, you should have 
seen Teddy in our amateur circus 
last week,’’ interrupted Angela. ‘‘It 
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was killingiy funny. Teddy was the 
whole show, the tight-rope walker, 
the ring-master, and even the fat man 
and the fire eater in two of the side 
shows. He is the most versatile 
creature! You should have seen the 
people flock to those side shows. 
The only trouble was it took him 
so long to change his costumes be- 
tween the acts. If you could have 
seen him you would not have won- 
dered.”’ 

“But I didn’t hold a candle to An- 
gela as the snake charmer,” cried 
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He might be 


coming to sit by you. 
taken again suddenly.’ 

‘‘No danger,’’ murmured Teddy, 
sweetly. ‘‘Here is your cup, Mrs. 
Delano, safe and sound. Now you 
needn’t say I break all your crock- 
ery, just because I once dropped a 
plate.”’ 

“‘Crockery,’’ sniffed Angela from 
her place of refuge beside her host- 
ess. ‘‘Isn’t that just like some men 
not to know the difference between 
Sévres and crockery?”’ 

The sound of carriage wheels came 

from the drive- 














way, and Mrs. 
Delano rose. 
‘Stop your quar- 
reling, child- 
ren,’’ she said. 
“Here comes 
Elsie Daven- 
port. I will 
bring her out for 
some tea before 
she goes to her 
room.”’ 

She glanced at 
Carford, who 
was standing 
with his back to 
her, looking out 
over the wide 
sweep of moun- 














.‘*The girl hardly glanced at him as she returned his greeting,’’ 


Teddy, wildly gesticulating with the 
Sévres cup. ‘‘Oh, she was fetch- 
ing! I was so overcome with joy at 
seeing her with those writhing India- 
rubber snakes coiled around her that 
I nearly fell in love with her on the 
spot. I don’t know what kind angel 
preserved me from such a fate.” 
Teddy cast his eyes piously upward. 
“It was a close call!’’ 

‘*Dear me, I didn’t realize what I 
had escaped,’’ cried Angela, in 
seeming horror. “Florence, I’m 


tain-bordered 
lake. He did 
not turn until 
the voices and the rustle of skirts 
on the gravelled walk told him that 
she had come. Then with a well- 
assumed indifference he stood lean- 
ing against the balustrade, while the 
others effusively greeted the tall, 
beautiful girl in the blue traveling 
gown. Her face was flushed, and 
fora moment her eyes sought his, 
rested for a fraction of asecond, and 
then she turned to her hostess. 
“This is so charming after that 
long, hot railway trip,’’ she mur- 
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««She turned her back on Carford promptly.” 


mured, in a confused sort of way. 
‘‘How cool you all look with the lake 
for a background.”’ 

‘Elsie, .may I present Mr. Car- 
ford?’’ said Mrs. Delano, fairly push- 
ing the others to one side in her 
eagerness to have these two favorites 
of hers meet. 

Nelson bowed coldly, and the girl 
hardly glanced at him, as she re- 
turned his greeting, and then sank 
into the garden seat beside the tea- 
table. 

‘‘Well, Teddy Corson,’’ she cried, 
gayly. ‘‘Did you come down by 
auto to-day? How many chickens 
did you run over this time?’”’ 

‘“‘Only two,’’ answered Teddy, sit- 
ting on the grass at her feet and cast- 
ing adoring glances at her. ‘‘Anda 
small dog. It wasn’t such an ex- 
pensive trip, after all. You see, at 
first I thought I could economize 
carfare by having an auto, but I 
found travel by rail is cheaper in the 
long run. If you kill a stray cat or 
dog, then the company pays.”’ 

Carford was still leaning on the 
balustrade, talking to Angela Lloyd, 
but his eyes wandered often to Miss 
Davenport, Florence noticed. He 


seemed to be studying her beautiful 
face, watching the sunlight touch the 
golden-brown hair under the broad 
hat, and the color that rose to her 
cheeks when she talked. 

‘It’s time to dress for dinner,’’ 
cried Florence, at last, reluctantly. 
“I had no idea it was so late. We 
will dine promptly to-night and 
afterward have time to go out in the 
launch before it gets too damp and 
cold.’”’ 

Carford took Miss Davenport out 
to dinner, but she turned her back 
on him promptly and flirted with 
Teddy Corson so outrageously that 
Angela Lloyd became cross, Mrs. 
Delano was worried, and Carford 
looked as jealous as even Mrs. De- 
lano could have wished. Morris 
Delano seemed to be the only one 
who was in good spirits, and he 
laughed uproariously so often and so 
unnecessarily that Florence glanced 
at him anxiously. ; 

The dinner on the whole was not a 
success, and when they all strolled 
down to the boat-house, in the last 
faint glow from the west, there 
seemed to be an element of discord 
in the party. Elsie Davenport en- 
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sconced herself with Teddy in the 
stern seat, where there was room 
for only two, and Carford at the 
other end of the launch was busily 
engaged in trying to comfort Angela, 
who was now in a very bad humor. 

‘It’s rather hard work, this match- 
making business, isn’t it, Flo?’’. said 
Morris, later, as they took a last 
stroll on the veranda in the moon- 
light. ‘‘Carford and Elsie seem to 
actually avoid one another, don’t 
they? It’s too bad; ‘the best laid 
schemes,’ you know.”’ 

“T shall not give up,’’ said Flor- 
ence. ‘‘Sometimes a little hate is a 
good beginning. I think that hate 
is nearer akin to love than pity 
even,” 

“We will see,’’ laughed Morris, 
with his arm around her. ‘“‘I think 
it really would be an_ excellent 
match, Flo; they are in every way 
suited to each other, and perhaps 
you can make them see it. At any 
rate, warn Elsie that she is tres- 
passing on another’s property, when 
she flirts with Teddy. Did you no- 
tice Angela?’’ 

“Teddy and Angela were scrap- 
ping all afternoon,”’ said Florence. 
‘‘And I think he is simply trying to 
make Angela jealous, dear. Don’t 
worry about them; one pair is 
enough for us to manage.”’ 

But the next morning she wished 
she had warned Elsie, when she saw 
her starting soon after breakfast for 
a ride in Teddy’s automobile. 

‘Really, Elsie, do you think you 
would better go?’’ she remonstrated. 
‘Teddy isn’t really responsible, you 
know. You will at least have some 


disagreeable executions, if you don’t 
get killed yourself.”’ 

“Oh, I’m not afraid with Teddy,”’ 
cried Elsie, beaming on him, while 
Carford stood by the steps in the 
background and watched her with a 
slight frown. 
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‘“‘Good-bye,’’ she waved airily, as 
they disappeared in a cloud of dust. 
Her last glance, however, had rested 
on Carford’s face with an almost 
wistful expression in it. 

When Elsie came back, Mrs. De- 
lano had a long talk with her, which 
resulted in her letting Teddy severely 
alone at luncheon and making la- 
bored efforts at conversation with 
Carford on her other side. After- 
ward, on the plea of a headache and 
some letters that must be written, 
she went to her room. After seeing 
Teddy and Angela amicably canoe- 
ing on the lake, Carford, too, disap- 
peared for most of the afternoon. 

“Well, things are going better, 
aren’t they?’’ whispered Florence, as 
she and Morris retired to the low 
settle in the chimney corner that 
evening after dinner. 

A cold rain had come up since 
afternoon, and the open fire in the 
music room, blazing cheerfully, 
lighted up the dark wainscoting and 
polished floor, and brought out the 
gold threads in Florence’s auburn 
hair. At the other end of the room 
Beth Corson, Downes, and Carford 
were gathered about the piano, 
listening to Elsie Davenport as she 
played softly, while through the 
open door of the billiard-room they 
could see Teddy and Angela ab- 
sorbed in a game. 

“If I did not know that Elsie and 
Carford have hardly spoken since 
they met,’’ said Delano, ‘‘I could 
have sworn that I saw them strolling 
through the chestnut grove this 
afternoon, hand in hand like two 
lovers. I was some distance away, 
but I never saw a more striking re- 
semblance.”’ 

“‘It must have been some of the 
servants, or some people from an- 
other house,’’ said Florence. ‘‘Elsie 
complained of a headache and went 
to her room right after luncheon. I 
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don’t know where Nelson was; he 
went off alone, 1 think.’’ 

‘‘Well, it was most extraordinary,”’ 
said Morris. ‘‘The man looked ex- 
actly like Nelson, and the girl was 
just Elsie’s build, and had on a 
gown of that same queer shade of 
blue that she wore at luncheon. 
They sauntered slowly under the 
trees and once they stopped and I 
saw him kiss her, and then I got out 
as quickly as I could.’’ 

‘‘T hope that people are not ma- 
king public prop- 
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With footsteps hushed by the thick 
rugs she crossed the hall, and fora 
moment paused astonished on the 
threshold of the dim, cool room. 
Carford and Elsie were standing by 
the piano—Carford, with his hands 
on the girl’s shoulders, looking down 
at her passionately. 

‘“‘Elsie,’’ he was saying. ‘‘Elsie, 
how long must this farce last? I 
cannot endure it.”’ 

Florence fled silently back to her 
corner of the veranda among the 








erty of our place’’ 
exclaimed Flor- 
ence. ‘‘I am sure 
we have enough 
signs and warn- 
ings to intruders. 
It would be hor- 
rid if the villag- 
ers began to come 
in here, as if it 
were a public 
park. We will 
have to tell the 
men to be watch- 
ful and send peo- 
ple away.’’ Then 
they were inter- 
rupted, and Flor- 
ence forgot all 
about the circum- 























stance. 

It was almost 
luncheon time on 
Sunday, and Florence was lying 
back in her low chair on the veran- 
da, half dreaming in the drowsy 
afternoon. The lake, without a rip- 
ple, lay like a gleaming sapphire 
under the cloudless sky. The scent 
of the flowers flowed all around her 
from the garden, the perfume of 
honeysuckle and roses and jasmine. 
The only thing necessary to com- 
plete the charm was the volume of 
Shelley that she had left in the 
music room earlier in the morning. 


««Florence paused astonished, on the threshold.’’ 


vines. What could it mean? What 
was this farce? Carford and Elsie, 
who apparently had never met be- 
fore that Friday, were concealing 
something from her, were acting a 
part. Her brain fairly reeled, and 
she started up to go and find Morris 
to confide in him this strange discov- 
ery, when luncheon was announced. 

Nelson and Elsie came in looking 
as if nothing unusual had happened, 
and although they were frigidly 
polite to each other, they seemed 
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far more absorbed in their neighbors. 
Carford devoted himself to his 
hostess, and Elsie quite forgot that 
she had been warned not to flirt too 
much with Teddy. She talked 
gayly, brilliantly, and included Mor- 
ris and Jack Downes in her flow of 
wit and fun, while Florence, with 
wondering eyes on Elsie’s beautiful 
animated face, only half listened to 
Carford’s description of his morn- 
ing’s drive. She was puzzled and it 
seemed as if she must unravel the 
mystery unaided, for when they 
started in the launch, later in the 
afternoon, for a supper in the pines, 
she had had no opportunity to con- 
fide in her husband or to see Elsie 
alone. 

The afternoon was perfect; the sky 
and the woods shone and sparkled 
after the rain of the night before. 
The water was like a silver mirror, 
reflecting every leaf on the wooded 
banks. Elsie, far out in the bow, 
had been leaning over, watching the 
slender prow cut into the smooth 
water. 

‘I hate to break the beautiful pic- 
ture,’’ she said, softly to Florence. 
“T feel as if I were floating through 
another sky, with the clouds below 
me.” 

“It will be like this when I get 
my air-ship and take you out fora 
ride among the clouds,’’ said Teddy, 
devotedly. ‘‘Won’t that be glorious, 
Elsie?’’ 

Elsie sighed. ‘‘Teddy, you have 
broken the picture,’’ she said. ‘‘You 
always bring one back to earth with 
a thump, when one is dreaming.’”’ 

““‘Why, I thought it was quite the 
opposite,” cried Teddy, wide-eyed 
with astonishment. ‘‘Here I wanted 
to take you for a ride among the 
clouds and you say that—cruel one.’’ 

“The probability is that if Elsie 
trusted herself to you and your air- 
ship, she would be brought back to 
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earth with a thump,’’ said Delano, 
laughing. ‘‘No, stick to autos, Teddy 
Corson. You may endanger the 
lives of a tew more chickens, but 
don’t endanger the lives of your 
devoted friends with an air-ship.”’ 

The launch slowed down and they 
silently floated into a cove, sur- 
rounded by tall, swaying pines. 
Above. them rose the wooded bank 
of the point, covered with great cool 
ferns, and the air was sweet with the 
delicate fragrance of the wild roses 
that bent over the water and were 
reflected in the calm surface. 

On a rocky ledge under the pines 
they spread the gay-colored rugs and 
the scarlet cushions from the boat, 
and while the men foraged for wood 
for the camp fire, the women ar- 
ranged the picnic supper. The sun 
was setting behind the pines on the 
opposite shore, staining the waters 
of the cove crimson by the time the 
preparations were all made, and 
they settled themselves comfortably 
about the fire and began the feast. 
The resinous fragrance of burning 
pine boughs filled the air, the great 
trees above them swayed and sighed 
in the night wind, and below their 
rocky ledge the little ripples rushed 
musically against the granite wall. 

‘‘Why do we ever eat in houses,”’ 
sighed Angela, rapturously, ‘‘when 
it’s so much nicer out under the sky? 
Why should we bother about table- 
cloths and such things when this bare 
rocky ledge makes a table fit fora 
king? Things always taste better 
out-of-doors.’’ 

‘Even the picnic ant?’’ inquired 
Teddy, adroitly brushing one from 
the pile of sandwiches, but Angela 
turned her back wpon him and chat- 
tered amicably with Jack Downes. 

The crimson had almost faded 
from the sky when the last sandwich 
had disappeared, and the men 
brought out their pipes and stretched 
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comfortably on the rugs. The 
beauty of the night stole over them 
all and they were silent, as they 
watched the full moon rise majestic- 
ally above the wooded hill. Only 
the lapping of the little waves, the 
faint crackle from the dying embers 
of the fire, and the last drowsy night 
call of a bird broke the silence. 

Nelson Carford, who had moved 
over next to Elsie, was lying on the 
scarlet cushions, hands clasped be- 
hind his head, as he dreamily looked 
over the moonlit water. He had 
forgotten where he was, enthralled 
by the glamour of the sea; had for- 
gotten everything except the one all- 
absorbing fact that he was out in the 
moonlit night with Elsie Davenport 
beside him. She was sitting on the 
verge of the little precipice, leaning 
over and watching the waves, silver 
in the moonlight, break against the 
rocks twenty-five feet below, and on 
a sudden, made dizzy perhaps by the 
endless movement of the water, she 
slipped. In the silence there rang 
out Carford’s agonized cry, ‘‘Elsie, 
my darling,’’ as he caught her and 
pulled her back. 

There was an embarrassed pause, 
then Angela laughed hysterically, 
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and Florence began to talk nerv- 
ously, while Morris Delano’s ex- 
pression of stupefaction was only 
equalled by Teddy Corson’s. Nel- 
son Carford and Elsie looked at one 
another and laughed. 

‘“‘Come, we would better confess, 
don’t you think so, Elsie?’’ he said, 
while she nodded silently, as the red 
stole up into her face, even in the 
pale moonlight. 

‘‘We did not intend to tell until 
next week,’’ he explained, ‘‘that we 
are engaged and have been for a 
month. The reason we pretended 
we had not met before was because I 
overheard, all unintentionally, that 
Florence was up to her old match- 
making schemes and wanted the 
satisfaction of bringing it about all 
herself. You will forgive me, Flor- 
ence? It was a mean trick.’’ 

‘*Of course I will,’’ cried Mrs. De- 
lano, amid the laughter and con- 
gratulations of the others. ‘‘Any- 
way, you will admit, Nelson, that 
I have good judgment, will you 
not?’’ 

‘‘The best judgment in the world, 
you dear old match-maker,”’ cried 
Carford, as he raised Elsie’s hand to 
his lips. 























One had only to observe the way 
in which Finnegan twirled his night 
stick to understand that he was at 
peace with all the world. He was 
‘“‘patroling the beat,” as the new 
reporter says, along Fifth Avenue 
just where that thoroughfare ap- 
proaches Central Park from the 
downtown district. His head was 
high in the night air and his deep 
chest was puffed out like a proud 
pigeon strutting along the ridge pole 
of a grain barn. 

At short intervals he would turn 
his head and cry out to some passing 
‘‘cabby’’ whose acquaintance he had 
made by long association with this 
part of the city. Again he would 
stop on a corner and assist a woman 
to escape from the maelstrom of car- 
riages, automobiles, and other vehi- 
cles which add to the cosmopolitan 
make-up of the great passageway. 
But no matter what he did that night 
Finnegan laughed loudly as if he 
were listening to the jokes of his 
favorite comedian at one of the 
vaudeville houses. 

Many persons turned and looked 
after him, and coupling his actions 
with his florid face decided he had 
supped freely at a neighboring sa- 
loon. One old prig, whose habit it 
is to find fault with everyone but 
himself, stopped Finnegan and 
chided him severely for drinking 
while on post. But Finnegan only 
chucked him under the chin and 
said: ‘‘Now, grand-dad, don’t you 
bother’ bout Finnegan. It’s twenty- 
five years on the force he’s been an’ 
niver a complaint for drinkin’ or 
anything else. So there now, Rosey 
Old Boy, just you trot along.”’ 
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faultfinder 


sput- 
tered unintelligible words and moved 
away, covering his nose with his 


Thereupon the 


handkerchief. He wondered how 
Finnegan knew enough about his 
heavy wine drinking at his club to 
call him ‘‘Rosey Old Boy.”’ 

‘‘Gad,’’ he mumbled to himself. 
“Gad, the impudence of the man. 
Serves me right for lowering myself 
by speaking to a policeman.” 

Finnegan seemed aware of the old 
man’s discomfiture, and gave the 
heartiest guffaw of the evening as he 
watched him disappear in the crowd. 
Then he turned down one of the side 
streets, and, still swinging his club, 
walked several blocks, his good 
humor not in the least diminished by 
his absence from the gay avenue. 
All the houses he passed were the 
homes of the wealthy, and Finnegan 
counted himself fortunate that he 
was no longer in the ‘‘Red Light” 
district where he formerly had to 
keep a sharp look-out lest thugs set 
upon him unawares. 

“*Tis a lucky man I am,”’ he 
mused. ‘‘Jist like Rip Van Winkle 
the funny man sings about in the 
show. Ah sure, Finnegan, you’re a 
lucky chap, for its twenty-five year 
this day since you put on yer uni- 
form. An’ b’y, not a day have ye 
had it off ’cept on off duty.’’ So it 
was natural for Finnegan to step 
sprightly for a man of fifty-four, 
even if he had no wife to cheer him 
at home, or other kinsmen in the 
world. 

Many minutes were occupied by 
Finnegan in complimenting him- 
self, and when a low voice called to 
him from the stoop of a big house 
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across the street, at first he did not 
hear. But the voice raised again, 
and looking up, Finnegan saw a 
woman in a white apron motioning 
for him to come to her. Obedient 
from training he answered, ‘‘All 
right, Miss,’’ and responded to the 
feminine summons. 
Upon reach- 
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over something which seemed to 
have great interest for them. One 
of the women was a housemaid, as 
was the one who had hailed Finne- 
gan in the street. The other was 
undoubtedly the mistress of the 
house. Her dress and manner could 
be of no one else. Of the three she 

seemed the 





ing the other 
side of the 
street he 
stopped short 
and drew up his 
hand in salute 
as if he were 
facing his ser- 
geant at the 
station. It was 
habit again, 
and Finnegan 
was unaware of 
his action. 
““An’ now, 
what can I do 
for you, Miss?” 
he said. 
“se, tee 
woman replied, 
“don’t talk so 
loud or the 
master inside 
will hear you.’’ 
‘“‘An’ what if 
he does?’’ 
‘‘Now, no 
impudence, 
Mr. Policeman, 








most interest- 
ed, though the 
boy was ex- 
pressing his de- 
light in words 
to his mother. 
Finneganstood 
directly within 
the door, and 
did not move 
until the maid 
who brought 
him beckoned 
for him to join 
the little group 
in the corner. 
He did so, and 
there he saw 
cuddled up ina 
basket, and 
smiling up at 
the five strange 
faces, a baby 
about five 
weeks old. 
“Bless me 
eyes!’’exclaim- 
ed Finnegan, 
forgetting his 














no impudence. 
I’m only ask- 
ing you not to 
talk so loud. You don’t know the 
master. Just come along with me.’’ 
And leading the way through the 
basement door the woman took Fin- 
nnegan into a warm and brightly-lit 
room where the servants had their 
quarters. « 

In one corner stood two other 
women and a little boy, bending 


«‘At peace with the world.”’ 





warning to 
speak low. “‘If 
it ain’t the cut- 
est little thing I ever saw in me whole 
born days. An’ where did ye get it, 
Miss?”’ 

‘*’Sh,”’ she raised her finger to her 
lips, smiling. ‘‘Can’t you take a 
hint to keep still? I'll have. to re- 
port you to the Captain, sir.”’ 

‘‘Now, don’t scold,’’ said the mis- 
tress of the house. ‘‘I know he did not 
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mean it.”’ Then turning to Finne- 
gan, she continued: ‘“‘You see the 
master is not himself to-day. If he 
knew there was a baby down here he 
would storm about and say some 
one had taken advantage of our 
wealth to pawn off a child on us. 
But she is a dear, isn’t she?’’ She 
stooped and kissed the babe tenderly. 

‘Sure, mum, she’s a fine boy,” 
responded Finnegan, heartily. 

‘Boy?’ retorted the maid. ‘‘Boy? 
Didn’t you hear the mistress say she 
was a girl?’ At which Finnegan 
colored and mumbled something 
about an apology, which the others 
did not hear, so intent were they in 
admiring the infant in the basket. 

Each must have a turn at lifting it 
and fondling it carefully, even to the 
boy, who walked up and down the 
room carrying the baby, while his 
mother looked proudly on. 

‘“‘He is a regular little father,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I do wish we could keep it 
for Harold. But I know the master 
would object, so I suppose we must 
let her go. Here, Harold, let me 
take her again before Mr. Finnegan 
takes her away.”’ 

Now Finnegan had been expecting 
this outcome of the situation ever 
since he had first looked into the 
basket. Though he had never been 
called on for such duties in his long 
career on the police force, many of 
his fellow officers had, and the tales 
they had told of the deserted little 
ones were not the kind one could 
listen to without a big lump rising in 
one’s throat. So it was with Finne- 
gan when he knew he must take this 
wee stranger to the station-house, 
and then turn her over to Bellevue 
Hospital. 

The maid whose call he had 
answered picked the baby up and put 
her into his arms. It was the first 
baby that had ever rested there, and 
a new and strange feeling came over 
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the big policeman as he awkwardly 
regarded the smiling mite whose 
blue eyes stared at him in fairy-like 
admiration. 

‘“‘Do be good to her,” they all said 
as he started for the door. 

‘And kiss her good-night for me, 
Mr. Finnegan,’’ said the mistress, 
with tears in her voice. 

‘Me too,”’ cried out the boy. 

As Finnegan passed out into the 
street a stream of light from the 
hallway poured upon the bundle in 
his arms. It beamed until he turned 
the corner, and, walking fast to keep 
the cold from the babe, he fell to 
musing. 

‘‘Now I wonder what kind of a 
man that master can be? Sure he 
can’t be much. And with such a 
fine woman for a wife as her that 
wanted the baby. Now if I was that 
rich and had a fine house such as 
that, do ye think I would turn out a 
little darlin’ like this? Not Finne- 
gan, not Finnegan.’’ 

He was within a few blocks of his 
station, when he stopped short, as if 
a sudden thought had come to him. 

‘Yes, sir, yes, sir. I have it. If 
the master don’t want ye, then Fin- 
negan does.’”’ 

He looked about him to see if any- 
one was looking. Then he buried 
his rough face within the cover 
through which only a tiny bit of 
feminine nose was peeping, and 
kissed her forehead. Instantly there 
was a protesting voice from within, 
which caused Finnegan to straighten 
up and chide himself for making 
love to a lady. 

‘‘Now, now, little one,’’ he 
soothed, ‘‘Finnegan didn’t mean to 
hurt you. He forgot his big mous- 
tache was in the way.”’ 

From a corner he hailed a cab, and 
rode up town 


That was the first night Finnegan 
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failed to answer the incoming roll- 
call, and it naturally caused much 
commotion among his fellows at the 
station. Even Matron Mary Ellen 
had something to say on the sub- 
ject. As for the Captain, he was 
worried, and when Finnegan did not 
put in an appearance 
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of the house he went, and still no 
Finnegan. Then upstairs through 
one room and another. ‘I don’t 
see what Finnegan wants with all 
this big house,’’ he grumbled, ‘‘when 
he has no wife to take care of it.’’ 
He even opened the closet door 








the following day at 
noon, he sent a sergeant 
out to the house to learn 
the cause of his negli- 
gence. 

“I can’t understand 
it,’ he said. ‘‘Here is 
Finnegan absent from 
roll-call, and not send- 
ing us any word wheth- 
er he is dead or alive 
when he knows he’s 
breaking the rules of 
the department and is 
liable to charges of neg- 
lect of duty. Now what 
is the department going 
to do if sucha man as 
Finnegan acts this way? 
—a man who never had 
a day off and never a 
complaint. Jackson, 
you hurry up to his 
house and report on 
the matter. So Jack- 
son caught a car and 
bowled away up to the 
Bronx where the trees 
were turning green with 
the approach of spring. 
He climbed a hill and 
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walked until he came 
to a little house where 
all alone lived Finne- 
gan. Here he knocked again and 
again, but received no answer. He 
looked in at the windows but could 
see nothing of Finnegan. Deter- 
mined to discover the true situa- 
tion, he threw his heavy weight 
against the rear door until the lock 
gave way. Through the lower floor 


‘*A maid in a white apron, motioning for him.”’ 


to see if Finnegan might be lying 
inside. 

There was one door through which 
he had not gone. It opened at the 
rear of the room, and thinking an- 
other room was beyond it, Jackson 
turned the knob and pushed. In- 
stantly he paused, then withdrew and 
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closed the door softly after him. 
Downstairs he tip-toed out by the 
door he had broken. He stopped 
long enough to partially repair the 
damage he had done, taking care 
that he make no noise. Then turn- 
ing away he went back to the car and 
his Captain, into whose ear he whis- 
pered mysteriously. 

‘“‘Finnegan!’’ exclaimed that wor- 
thy. 

“Yes, sir, as I live,’’ replied Jack- 
son, solemnly. 

‘Well, who'd ’ave thought it?” 

IT wouldn’t.” 

‘Not I,’’ said the Captain again. 
“I hate to do it, but I am obliged to. 
Turning to the Desk Sergeant he 
said, ‘‘Make out charges against 
Patrolman Michael Finnegan and I 
will sign them and forward them to 
Police Headquarters.”’ 

Thus the first steps were taken to 
bring Finnegan to justice. 


Six days later, or, to be exact, on 
the following Thursday, Finnegan, 
with fifty other policemen, was in 
the trial room at Police Headquar- 
ters. He sat far back from the desk 
of the Deputy Commissioner, and 
that official had to order his name 
repeated twice by the Complaint 
Clerk before he responded and came 
forward. While the charges against 
him, absence from roll-call and fail- 
ing to report for duty, were being 
read he seemed not to hear. And 
when asked if he was guilty or not 
guilty, he did not answer. 

“Guilty or not guilty,’’ repeated 
the Deputy Commissioner, sternly. 

“If you please, Mr. Commis- 
sioner,’’ Finnegan began. 

“‘No pleasing about it, Finnegan. 
Guilty or not guilty? Now answer 
the question.”’ 

“I guess I’m guilty then, Mr. 
Commissioner. ” 

‘Anything to explain?’’ 


Explain? No, Finnegan had 
nothing to explain. He knew only 
that the charges against him were 
true and that he was not responsible 
for his actions. Yet he offered no 
excuse. He was willing to stand 
whatever penalty was meted out to 
him; he would ‘‘take his medicine,”’ 
but he would not reveal the cause of 
his downfall. That was something 
he alone knew, something he cher- 
ished. Besides, who had a right to 
inquire into his private affairs? 
Not even the Deputy Commissioner. 

Turning over .these and many 
other problems in his mind, Finne- 
gan was unaware that Jackson had 
stepped up to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, followed by his Captain, and 
that the three held conference for 
several minutes. But the voice of 
his trial judge again brought him 
back from dreamland. 

“‘Now, Finnegan, what’s this I 
hear about a baby?”’ 

Baby? Baby? Ah, Finnegan you 
are discovered at last! Your deeds 
are an open book now. Why be 
longer silent? 

So he was forced by repeated and 
numerous questions to tell of the 
happening on a certain night when 
he twirléd his night stick along Fifth 
Avenue. 

“‘And, sir,’’ said the Deputy Com- 
missioner, seemingly stern, but with 
a kindly look in his eye which he 
sought to hide by turning his head, 
“‘now, sir, why didn’t you take the 
baby to the station house? You 
knew it was your duty, didn’t you? 
You knew you had no business with 
a baby, didn’t you? A single man 
fifty-four years old and a policeman! 
You knew this didn’t you? Why 
that was kidnapping!”’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Commissioner,’’ and 
Finnegan was truly humble, ‘‘yes, 
sir, I knew all that. But when I 
thought of the dark walls of Bellevue 
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and the Foundling Asylum, and then 
recollected that I had lots of flowers 
and green grass out home, and then 
of the way the little kid had been 
turned from the house, thought I, 
‘Finnegan, you can take care o’ the 
baby as well as anybody.’ An’ 
there ye are, sir, the whole story.”’ 

His last words had a ring to them 
that was noticeably lacking when he 
first began his confession, a hearty 
ring as if he challenged the Deputy 
Commissioner to question it, which 
the latter did by inquiring, ‘‘Not the 
whole story?”’ 

“Yes, sorr.’”’ 
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“Don’t stop, go on, tell it all,” 
said the Deputy Commissioner. 

‘Well, as I was sayin’, there lays 
Finnegan snorin’ away, an’ crawlin’ 
all over him an’ pullin’ his hair was 
the cutest kid I ever lays my eyes 
on, sir.’’ 

‘‘And why didn’t you wake him 
up? You were sent to serve charges 
on him,”’ the Deputy Commissioner 
growled. 

“You see, sir, I couldn’t. I just 
wished I was in Finnegan’s place.’’ 

‘Have you witnesses to corrobo- 
rate your story?”’ 








“O, no, let 
Jackson finish 
it for you. I’m 
afraid you’ve 
forgotten 
something. 
Sergeant Jack- 
son, take the 
stand and tell 
what you dis- 
covered at Fin- 
negan’s house.” 

“Well, Mr. 
Commissioner, 
I takes a car 
and goes up to 























Finnegan’s 
and w’en I 
knocks on th’ 
door I gets no response. Sol peeps 
in at the winders an’ then breaks the 
lock on the back door. I noses 
round through the whole house try- 
ing to find Finnegan to get him to 
explain why he didn’t show up at 
the station. I goes upstairs, looks 
through the last door I can find an’, 
an’—sir——”’ 

‘“‘Go on, go on,’’ the Deputy Com- 
missioner tapped his pencil impa- 
tiently on the desk. 

‘“‘An’—sir, there on a upper porch 
lay Finnegan stretched out on a 
quilt sleepin’ like alog. An’ sir,—’’ 


«« Finnegan, sleepin’ like a log.’’ 


“One.”” 

“Bring him here, then, and be 
quick about it.’’ 

Jackson stepped into the hallway 
and was back in a minute carrying 
his witness—Finnegan’s baby. Her 
eyes moved about wonderingly until 
they rested upon Finnegan. Then 
she held out her arms toward the 
only mother she knew, and crowed 
lustily. As she snuggled her head 
on his shoulder, she kicked up her 
heels rather recklessly for a young 
lady. Nor did she object to the flir- 
tatious smiles that beamed upon the 
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faces of the surrounding policemen, 
for they ignored the raps for order 
and crowded about her as if she were 
the only baby in the world. 

Her testimony was not taken, for 
no one but Finnegan could interpret 
her language, and he, being the de- 
fendant, was not permitted to do so. 

‘Decision reserved,” called out 
the Deputy Commissioner, and as he 
passed out of the room he stopped 
long enough to chuck Miss Finnegan 
under the chin. 

“I always did admire the ladies,’’ 
he told the Chief Commissioner some 
minutes later as they discussed Fin- 
negan’s case in the Chief’s office. 

“Come now, get down to busi- 
ness,’’ replied his superior, ‘‘what do 
you recommend shall be done to 
Finnegan?”’ 


*‘Oh, yes, I quite lost sight of that, 
but here it is in writing. ‘I, Second 
Deputy Commissioner, recommend 
that every possible influence be used 
to have Michael Finnegan, patrol- 
man of the twenty-fourth precinct, 
made a legal mother.’ ’’ 

‘‘Finnegan! Mother!’ exclaimed 
the Chief. ‘‘How can that be?’’ 

‘‘Why, easy enough,’’ replied the 
Deputy Commissioner. ‘‘We will 
help Finnegan to legally adopt the 
child.”’ 

“But Finnegan is a man.”’ 

“Yes, I know, but any man that 
can snore while a baby pulls his 
moustache is worthy of being called 
mother.”’ 

‘“‘All right, then,’’ said the Chief 
Commissioner, ‘‘when you want my 
signature let me know.” 





An Abject Suitor 


BY UNA HUDSON 


I was not unaccustomed to getting 
back Edith’s engagement ring. She 
was a dear girl, and I loved her as a 
man should love the girl he intends 
to marry, but she was jealous, unde- 
niably and unreasonably jealous. 

In her saner moments she ad- 
mitted as much, generally with tears 
and abject apologies, but in her 
other moments—well, it was in her 
other moments that she sent back 
the ring. 

Generally it arrived by special 
messenger directly after lunch, and 
in the evening I would carry it back 
to Edith and induce her to let me 
restore it to its place on her finger. 

I proved to her once by actual 
computation that the money she 
spent on messenger boys would keep 
an ordinary family supplied with 
coal for the winter. And I sug- 


gested that, as it was only a mere 
form, and didn’t mean anything any- 
way, she might return the ring each 
evening when I called, and I could 
at once persuade-her to take it back. 

Whereupon she had wept and 
called me a brute, and I came near 
to getting the ring back right then 
and there, and for good and all, too. 

I must admit that Edith’s jealousy 
was not always entirely without 
cause. But it did seem just a bit 
unfair that, when for once I had 
been absolutely innocent of all 
wrong-doing, though circumstances 
were strongly against me, I should 
have found her in a mood that was 
rigidly unforgiving. 

She wouldn’t even look at my 
propitiatory offering of flowers, and 
she absolutely refused to take back 
the ring. 
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‘“‘T saw her with my own eyes eat- 
ing lunch with you,” she cried, 
wrathfully. ‘Yes, I know she is 
your stenographer, and it’s all very 
well to tell me that you were awfully 
busy, and that you were giving her 
dictation while you waited for your 
order to be filled. She wasn’t ta- 
king dictation when I saw her. She 
was talking to you, and you were so 
much interested in what she was 
saying to you that you didn’t even 
see me.”’ 

‘‘But, my dear girl,’’ I protested, 
‘we were talking business. I’ve 
just been rushed to death all day, 
and I had to take advantage of every 
minute.” 

‘I don’t believe a word you say,”’ 
Edith cried, with a flood of indig- 
nant tears. ‘‘When you come to 
me on your knees I—I—ferhaps I'll 
take back the ring, but not before.’’ 

‘“‘Then,’’ I cried, growing angry in 
my turn, “‘you needn’t take it back, 
for I’ll not go on my knees to you 
or any other girl.”’ 

And I went out and slammed the 
door after me. 

It was some three weeks after my 
quarrel with Edith. I still felt hurt 
and angry, and while I wanted to ask 
her to make up, yet my pride held 
me back. 

The weather was such as February 
weather sometimes is. It had 
snowed and thawed; then it had 
turned suddenly cold, and the streets 
were like glass, so slippery were 
they. 
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My better judgment counseled 
that I should not attempt to alight 
from the car until it should have 
come to a stop. But I was in a 
hurry, and I swung off heedlessly 
enough. The next moment I found 
myself with hat jammed over my 
eyes, shooting across the street on 
my hands and knees. It was a most 
embarrassing position, and absurd to 
a degree. 

I brought up suddenly at the feet 
of a lady who waited on the cross- 
ing for her car. I was unable to see 
her face, but I heard a familiar voice 
exclaim, ‘‘Good gracious!’’ 

I pushed back my hat and studied 
her shoes attentively. Then my 
eyes traveled upto the hem of her 
walking skirt, and still upward till 
they rested on her face. 

‘“‘Edith,”’ I said, solemnly, ‘I’ve 
come to you on my knees. Won’t 
you take back the ring?’’ 

Edith giggled hysterically. ‘‘Get 
up, you goose,’’ she said, ‘‘don’t 
you see how people are staring?’”’ 

“‘When you say you will take back 
the ring,” I said, firmly, ‘‘I will get 
up, but not before.’’ 

Edith cast a dismayed glance up 
and down the street. ‘‘I’ll take it 
back,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ll do anything 
you say if only you will get off your 
knees.”’ 

Then I got to my feet, and from 
my pocket I took a certain ring that 
Edith with a most becoming blush, 
slipped hurriedly on her finger. 



































The old saying, ‘‘Love makes the 
world go ’round,’’ was reversed in 
my case. Love made me go around 


the world,—that is, the refusal of the 
woman I loved, to marry me, except 
under certain conditions, caused me 
to turn to travel for distraction; and 
it was not until I had put several 


thousand miles between us, that I 
discovered a kindly fate had been 
leading me by the hand and would 
probably keep me in leading strings 
until I no longer needed its assist- 
ance. For it was at Aden, Arabia, 
which has been called the jumping- 
off place, that 1 obtained the key to 
the mystery upon the successful un- 
raveling of which my life’s happi- 
ness depended. 

Clarissa had been the one woman 
in the world to me ever since she 
was eighteen and I eight years her 
senior. We loved each other de- 
votedly, but the income which I re- 
ceived from the practice of law, 
added to that inherited from my 
parental estate, was not sufficient to 
please Clarissa’s mother. Accord- 
ingly, when she found the matter 
was serious, she followed the plan of 
Annabel Lee’s high-born kinsmen, 
and bore Clarissa away from me. 
When she had broken up our lovers’ 














paradise she succeeded, by false 
statements and much scheming, in 
alienating Clarissa’s affection from 
me, and persuaded her to marry a 
Mr. Hartpence, a wealthy man of 
sixty-five. Clarissa was very un- 
happy with him, for he was a strange, 
eccentric fellow, and when he met 
death by drowning about three years 
after their marriage, Clarissa could 
have felt no deep grief. 

As soon as propriety allowed, I 
visited her, proved that I had al- 
ways been faithful, and found that 
the old love had not been extin- 
guished in her breast. In course of 
time Clarissa promised to marry me 
whenever the main part of her hus- 
band’s fortune, which he had se- 
creted somewhere, should be found. 
She was ignorant as to the form of 
the fortune, whether it consisted of 
bonds, stocks, securities, or what 
not, but she was positive, for many 
reasons, that the fortune existed and 
had been hidden by Mr. Hartpence. 
I argued that with what she already 
possessed, together with my in- 
come, we could live in great com- 
fort, that the fortune was bound to 
turn up some time, and it would be 
folly for us to delay our union until 
then. All my arguments were vain, 
and in wrath at a woman’s incon- 
sistency and obstinacy I rushed off 
and took passage for foreign lands, 
telling Clarissa that the farther I 
could get from such a maddening 
creature as herself, the better it 
would be for me. 

Here is where the kindly fate 
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steps in; for had I remained at home, 
aimlessly assisting Clarissa in her 
search for the treasure, it is one hun- 
dred to one we would never. have 
found it. 

Naturally, it was not with any 
hope of gaining information of it 
that I decided to stop at Aden, 
Arabia. I was not feeling in good 
shape, was homesick and discouraged 
at the way Clarissa held out against 
me, and the thought that I might 
shrivel and burn up in this Hades- 
like climate was alluring to my sick 
fancy. When my mum- 
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being ill, had retired. Much disap- 
pointed, I gave him my card and was 
turning away with the homesick 
feeling intensified, when I heard the 
voice of the consul, asking the wal- 
lah what was wanted. My card 
being handed in to him, he instantly 
came to the door clad airily in pyja- 
mas, and with hearty assurances of 
welcome dragged me into the house. 
Nothing would do but that a serv- 
ant must be dispatched for my lug- 
gage, and the consulate be made my 

home during my stay in the city. 
Over a choice bottle of 








my-like remains were 
sent back to my native 
land, she who had denied 
me sweet pity in life 
might shed bitter tears for 
me dead, and mourn my 
memory ever after. 

One other reason had 
caused me to stop at 
Aden. An old friend of 
mine, with whom I had 
attended law school in 
Cincinnati years before, 
was then the American 
consul at Aden. He was 





old Bourbon, brought from. 
Kentucky, I forgot, for a 
time, my troubles and 
homesickness, and my 
friend’s indisposition dis- 
appeared. The next day 
I started on an exploring 
tour to Steamer Point, 
where the club, hotels and 
curio shops are located, 
leaving Martin to transact 
some Official business. 
After making an engage- 
ment to meet me at the 
club, he said: 





a typical Kentuckian, 
open-hearted and _ hospit- 


‘“‘By the way, you used 
always to be looking up 




















able, and I believed that 


odd characters—inquire 





I might find some allevia- 
tion from my misery in 
his jovial society. 

Upon landing I found that the con- 
sulate was in the old city of Aden, 
about five miles distant from Steamer 
Point; so leaving my baggage at the 
hotel where I dined, I took a gharri 
and drove over to call upon my 
friend. 

Although the hour was early, we 
found the house closed for the 
night when we arrived, and a punka- 
wallah, a native Indian, standing 
outside lazily pulling the punka 
rope, softly chanting a weird song. 
He informed me that the ‘‘Sahib,’’ 


“‘A native standing 
outside. ’” 


for one Alghretti, keeper 
of a curio shop, and you'll 
hear a regular Arabian 
Nights‘ tale if you get him started. 
You remember King Humbert’s pet 
dream of a colonial empire? Yes? 
Well, this Alghretti went with a lot 
of other Italians to Eritrea and got 
work at building, but after the bot- 
tom dropped out of things there, 
he and one of his fellows drifted 
here together. They had been here 
for some time when both disap 
peared, but a few weeks later Al- 
ghretti turned up alone and shortly 
after started acurio shop. He told 
a wonderful story of a mysterious 
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adventure, said that his companion 
had been murdered at sea, and he 
himself given a large sum of gold 
for some service rendered a: un- 
known foreigner. But you can get 
the story from him at first hand, 
and, although I privately think he 
killed his companion, who may have 
had money concealed about him, and 
robbed him, and tells this pipe-dream 
to direct suspicion from himself, it’s 
worth listening to.’’ 

Following his suggestion, I soon 
found the curio shop, and after buy- 
ing some trifles, I lingered to talk to 
the Italian, and ere long, beguiled 
by some questions I put, he told me 
the following tale, which I fear, will 
lose in the translation. 

‘I was sitting alone on the shore 
near here one day,’’ he said, ‘‘idly 
putting pieces of wood together in 
the shape of a house, when a stranger 
approached. I cannot tell his na- 
tionality—would to God I could—for 
he spoke my language fluently 
although he was not an Italian, and 
later on I heard him use another lan- 
guage with equal ease. He saw my 
occupation as he neared me, and 
stopped. 

‘“**You are a builder?’ he asked. 

Ves.” 

‘**Would you be willing to go a 
long voyage and do some work if I 
pay you well and bring you back 
here? And do you know another 
workman who would go?’ 

‘Tl had a friend, a dear one, An- 
tonio Mendini by name, who was in 
need, as I was, and I knew I could 
answer for him, too, so I said we 
both would go. The work, the 
stranger said, was not difficult, but 
such as he could not trust to work- 
men in his own country. On the 
morrow Antonio and I met him and 
made the final bargain, which was 
very generous. There was some- 
thing in his face we did not like, 








yet, with starvation staring at us in 
Aden, we decided that nothing worse 
could befall us if we went with him, 
while we might gain much. There- 
fore, when the time came we were 
ready. 

‘We sailed at night, we three row- 
ing out to the vessel, a medium-sized 
yacht, which we boarded without 
seeing a living being. Our em- 
ployer conducted us toa stateroom 
and, leaving us, locked the door be- 
hind him, saying that .he would ex- 
plain his reasons for this later. We 
were prisoners until the end of the 
voyage, seeing no one save a servant 
who brought us our meals and waited 
upon us. He was a strange-looking 
fellow, dark brown in color, with 
big, coarse ‘nose and lips, wearing 
hoops of gold in his ears. He was 
large and strong, or we might have 
tried to overpower him and escape 
from confinement. When we spoke 
to him in the languages with which 
we were familiar, he merely shook 
his head, saying some words in out- 
landish gibberish. We saw that we 
could get no help from him, so tried 
to bear our imprisonment in patience. 

“I cannot say how long we were 
on the sea, for we lost all reckoning 
and looked forward to the end of our 
journey with a mixture of fear and 
curiosity. 

“It was dark when we finally dis- 
embarked, and far from any habita- 
tion, although we could see the lights 
of a great city in the distance. Our 
employer came and unlocked the 
door, telling us we were to help 
carry a package ashore. He, the 
servant who had waited on us, and 
another very like him, Antonio and 
myself, got the package into the 
small boat and to’ land with much 
difficulty, on account of its great 
weight. We then had to lift it into 
one of the two carriages which were 
awaiting us, one of the servants and 
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the master getting into the carriage 
in which the package was placed, 
Antonio and I occupying the other 
carriage with the second servant. 

‘After a long, swift drive through 
the darkness, we alighted before a 
large house which seemed deserted, 
and, our employer unlocking a door, 
we four carried our 
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appearance of frankness and hon- 
esty. 
‘**T am a worshiper of Isis,’ he 
continued, ‘but that’religion is pro- 
hibited, under pain of death, in this 
country. The package we brought 
here is a statue of that goddess, 
which I was so fortunate as to secure 

during my travels in 








burden to a room on 
the second floor. 
Here were no win- 
dows, the light, as we 
found at dawn, com- 
ing through a glass 
ceiling. The master 
and the servants with- 
drew, locking the 
door behind them, 
leaving Antonio and 
myself to seek a wel- 
come rest on the pal- 
lets laid upon the 
floor. 

‘““‘Much we won- 
dered what strange 
work was before us 
and what was in the 
heavy package we 
dared not investigate, 
and hoping that we 
would come out of 
the affair with suffi- 
cient money to pay us 
for the anxieties we 
had suffered, we fell 
asleep. 

‘‘When we awoke 








the Far East. I wish 
to have a hidden 
room, where I may 
put this statue and 
rear an altar, upon 
which I may place 
my votive offerings. 
Knowing this must 
be done with the ut- 
most caution, I have 
brought you to build 
such a room for me. 
One-eighth of this 
apartment shall be 
partitioned off to 
form such a room; the 
materials will be 
brought to you, and 
if you do your work 
speedily and well, I 
will pay you even 
more than I prom- 
ised.’ 

“We then. re- 
ceived directions for 
constructing the par- 
tition, which was to 
, have a space, six feet 
w by three, left in its 














in the morning we 
found a tempting 
breakfast already 
spread for us, and after eating and 
drinking we felt heartened for what- 
ever was before us. We were still 
at the table when our employer en- 
tered and greeted us cheerfully. 

““T will now tell you why I 
have used so much secrecy, and 
explain what must seem a dark 
mystery to you,’ he said, with every 


«‘A servant who brought 
our meals,”’ 


center as if for a 
doorway. He said we 
were to remain in 
this room exclusively, lest our pres- 
ence be detected and lead to the dis- 
covery of his religion. This explana- 
tion satisfied us, and when the mate- 
rials were brought in by the two 
strange-looking servants, with whom 
our employer conversed in their own 
outlandish language, we set to work 
with a will, and in due time the false 
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wall was constructed and an altar 
erected in one corner of the secret 
chamber. 

‘‘When all was in readiness the 
two dusky servants and their master 
came in and unwrapped the statue. 
It was of bronze, having the body of 
a woman with the head of a cow—a 
hideous thing to worship, I thought. 
After many endeavors we succeeded 
in placing it upon the altar; the 
others withdrew, and Antonio and I, 
completely exhausted by our exer- 
tions, cast ourselves upon our pallets 
and slept until late the next day, 
when our three companions, as I 
might call them, came in bringing a 
huge picture which fitted into the 
open space in the partition with such 
nicety that it could not have been 
dislodged without considerable force 
being used. I wondered greatly at 
this, for of what benefit could a 
secret place of worship be if so se- 
curely closed? But I dared ask no 
questions, as there was something in 
the master’s face which forbade 
questioning. 

‘‘When we finished, no one would 
have suspected the mission of the 
picture which was, singularly enough, 
one of Buddha. 

“‘As soon as our work was ended 
we were conducted downstairs, 
where carriages were standing in 
front of the house, and once more 
we journeyed rapidly through the 
night, and went aboard the vessel on 
which we had come and, as formerly, 
were locked in our room. We tried 
to restrain ourselves and not discuss 
the queer events in which we had 
taken part, but one night Antonio 
spoke: 

‘**That man isa fraud. I do not 
believe in his tale of worshiping that 
image, for I heard the clink of gold 
when we moved it to the altar. I 
believe it is hollow and filled with a 
treasure. Where did he get it? 


Undoubtedly he is a thief, and has 
fooled us nicely. I allow no man to 
make a fool of me as he has done, 
and I mean to escape when the serv- 
ant next enters our room, and con- 
front him and make him pay dearly 
for his insolence.’ 

***Hush, Antonio,’ I said, anx- 
iously, ‘I have no reason to think 
him other than what he represents. 
Remember how honest his counte- 
nance and how frank his manner. 
Besides, he has promised us large 
pay when we reach Aden.’ 

“It was fortunate for me that I 
spoke thus, but alas! for poor An- 
tonio’s rash words! 

“That night I dreamed that a 
panel in the wall slid back and our 
employer entered. The room was 
filled with a sweet, sickening odor, 


and in my dream I thought the mas- 


ter leaned over Antonio’s bed and 
stabbed him through the heart. In 
the morning when I awoke with a 
dull headache, the dream recurred 
to me, and, springing up hastily, I 
ran to Antonio’s side. He was 
dead! Had I dreamed, or had I ac- 
tually seen the panel slide back—and 
the rest of it? Hastily I ran my 
hand along the wall, but the surface 
was smooth and did not yield to my 
touch, but when I bent over my poor 
friend’s body and opened his gar- 
ment, I found a purple wound over 
his heart. 

‘I was half mad with grief and ter- 
ror, and would have furiously as- 
saulted anyone who might enter the 
room; but no one came, not even 
the servant with my food, and at 
last, torn by conflicting emotions, I 
fell into an uneasy slumber, deter- 
mined to sell my life as dearly as 
possible, if attacked. 

“Again the overpowering odor 
seemed to fill the room, again I 
dreamed that the panel slid back 
and the master entered, then com- 
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plete oblivion laid hold upon my 
senses. When I awoke I was on the 
shore just below Steamer Point, and 
had it not been for the belt, contain- 
ing a large sum of gold, strapped 
about my waist, I would have 
thought the whole wild adventure a 
hideous dream. ‘But the gold was 
there, Antonio was gone, and I knew 
that it was a terrible reality. 

‘Do you wonder that I look so at- 
tentively at all foreigners? I am 
searching, searching always for that 
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““A clever fellow, that Italian, ’ 
he said, lightly. ‘‘What do you 
think of his tale?” 

*‘Remarkable!’’ I ejaculated, ‘‘and 
if it is not true, he has missed a great 
fortune by not adopting the stage as 
a profession.”’ 

Martin smiled indulgently, and 
began to discuss other matters, and 
the tragic Italian passed out of my 
mind for the time; but that night, 
when I was reading over some of 
Clarissa’s letters, written since I had 





























««A panel in the wall slid back, and our employer entered.”’ 


worshiper of Isis, and when he 
comes, as I hope and daily pray he 
will, not Isis nor all the gods that 
ever lived can save him from my 
vengeance.’’ 

When he ceased speaking the face 
of the Italian was distorted, his eyes 
seemed to emit sparks of angry fire, 
foam frothed on his lips, and his 
hands beat the air convulsively. 

I started back in amaze just as 
Martin, crossing the street, joined 
me, and we walked away together. 


been on my travels, I came upon a 
sentence which brought back his 
story vividly and excited me so that 
I could do nothing but toss on my 
bed, wide-eyed, until day. 

‘*T'sit,’’ wrote Clarissa, ‘‘for hours 
at a time, in Mr. Hartpence’s glass- 
covered study—the queer room in 
which he spent so much of his time 
—foolishly hoping that his spirit, re- 
penting, will return there and tell 
me where he hid his fortune.”’ 

It might be only a coincidence, 
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the mention of the glass-covered 
room, but taken in connection with 
the story I had just heard, it seemed 
to me that at last I held the key to 
the situation, and I determined to 
act at once. Fortunately a steamer 
was due the next day, and with 
hearty thanks to Martin for his 
kindness during my stay, I was soon 
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fainted from joy, for in the middle 
of the wall was a large picture of 
Buddha. 

Running up to it I began an eager 
investigation, but no way of passing 
through it presenting itself to the 
naked eye, I asked Clarissa to fetch 
a magnifying glass, hoping that 
might reveal something. My anxi- 
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«*A room of whose existence Clarissa had been ignorant.”’ 


homeward bound, and, after what 
seemed endless ages, was once more 
at Clarissa’s home, a few miles from 
the city. 

After the first rapture of meeting 
was over, I begged Clarissa to show 
me Mr. Hartpence’s study, as I 
wished to make some observations. 
When we entered the room I nearly 


ety would not allow me to await her 
return, so, seizing a little step-lad- 


der which stood in the room, I 
mounted it and began a close inspec- 
tion of the surface of the picture. 
Suddenly the canvas moved under 
my touch, and rolled up into the 
frame like a curtain. I had touched 
the hidden spring, and, deprived of 
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support, the step-ladder gave way, 
and when Clarissa returned a mo- 
ment later she found a gaping hole 
in the wall, through which she could 
see into a room of whose very exist- 
ence she had been ignorant, where I 
lay, bruised but happy, upon the 
floor. 

Happy—for as I fell I saw in one 
corner of the secret chamber a bronze 
statue, which had the body of a wo- 
man and the head of a cow! 

Poor Antonio’s suspicions were 
correct; the image was hollow and, 
when we unscrewed the head, we 
found it filled with rare jewels and 
gold coin. Where Clarissa’s late 
husband had secured the statue, 
whether he found it hidden in some 
long-closed vault in an old palace he 
had owned in Rome, whether he 
filched it, laden as it was, from some 
far eastern temple, or had bought 
the empty statue and filled it with 
his own legitimate treasure, we never 
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knew, for the secret died with Mr. 
Hartpence and his two black serv- 
ants, when his yacht was run dowr 
in mid-ocean by an Atlantic liner. 
Be that as it may, the hidden store 
now belonged to Clarissa, who agreed 
to marry me at once to make amends 
for her former heartless treatment. 

In token of our appreciation for 
his indirect part in the recovery of 
the treasure, we sent Martin a mag- 
nificent diamond ring, and a small- 
sized fortune was placed in the bank 
at Aden to the credit of Alghretti, 
who never knew whence it came. 

I have not become a worshiper of 
Isis, as the late Mr. Hartpence pre- 
tended to be, but we still keep her 
statue in our home, and I always 
think of her with feelings of great 
gratitude; for her discovery made 
me not only part owner of many 
superb jewels, but also the sole 
owner of the most valuable jewel of 
all—my dear Clarissa, herself. 





Janet and the Monster 


BY W. BERT FOSTER 


I don’t presume that any woman 
lives who has less acquaintance with 
the monster than Janet; and I'll 
swear that none has less occasion! 

But if a woman ever falls in love, 
some time or other she will be jeal- 
ous—as sure to be as the sparks fly 
upward. And Janet was jealous of just 
the one living human being whom 
she need never have feared. If 
Mary Connet were the last woman on 
earth 

Well, what’s the use? You can’t 
make a woman hear to reason if 
she’s once made up her mind! 

And the whole affair was started 
by such a silly little mistake. Con- 
found the Marchants’ waitress, any- 


way! A woman at the bottom ot it? 
Of course! that’s what made the man 
jump into the North river, they say. 
It was like this: Allan Peterby 
boards at the Marchants’, while 
Janet and I have been for years at 
Mrs. Colgate’s, further along the 
block. Peterby and I often have 
little business matters to talk over 
that we can’t find time for at the 
office,-and either he runs in to see 
me, or I drop in on him, in the 
course of the evening, and we dis- 
cuss our plans, 

And all went as happy as a mar- 
riage bell until Ralph Connet and 
his sister came into the neighbor- 
hood. Now, the Connets and I had 
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been kids together, I admit, and 
Ralph had been my chum at college, 
and I had appeared to follow in 
Mary Connet’s train for a season. 
But I can’t make Janet see that there 
was really never anything in it. 
Now there have been other women— 

Well, anyhow, the Connets com- 
ing into our block to live spoiled our 
Eden. Janet began to time me home 
afternoons, and ask uncomfortable 
questions if I went out to the drug 
store, and I cursed 
the Connets. 

Ralph and I had 
drifted apart years 
before, and al- 
though Mary—she 
was one of those 
gushing sort of 
girls, good enough 
to flirt with, but 
that’s all—very 
warmly invited us 
to call whenever she 
met Janet and me, 
I had no more idea 
of doing so than I 
had of flying. 

But to get back 
to mytale. It be- 
gan with the stc- 
pidity of Rhody, 
the Marchants’ 
maid. Peterby ran 
out one evening to 
mail a letter and 
the maid happened to see him. 

‘I’m going to talk over that Cowell 
& Massy matter with Peterby,”’ said 
I'to Janet, after our dinner. ‘‘Like 
enough I won’t be back till late.’’ 

But when I rang the Marchants’ 
bell, the maid said, ‘‘Why, Mr. 
Peterby’s out.”’ 

**Are you sure?’’ I asked. 

“*Positively,’’ said the maid, with 
a toss of her head. You know, om- 
nipotent Jove was never so certain 
of a thing as a housemaid. 





«Ralph had been my chum 
at college.’’ 
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But the facts of the matter were, 
as I learned afterward, Peterby had 
returned and was in his room at that 
identical moment. He heard the 
bell ring, and knew that the girl said 
that somebody was ‘‘not in,’’ but his 
next-door neighbor, putting his head 
into the room, finally aroused him. 

“Hey, Peterby! Thought you 
wasn’t in. Just heard the girl turn 
somebody down for you.”’ 

He jumped up at that, for he had 
been expecting 
me, and ran down 
stairs as mad as a 
hatter. 

“T really wish 
you'd find some- 
body to wait on 
the door who isn’t 
a condemned idiot, 
Mrs. Marchant!” he 
snapped; for Peter- 
by is the star board- 
er there, and has 
been in the house so 
long that he thinks 
he owns it. ‘That 
girl has sent some- 
body away who 
wanted to see me.”’ 

Well, the poor 
woman routed up 
the girl, who said 
that I had called. 
“You go straight 
down to where Mr. 
Burchard boards—Number 212—and 
tell him that Mr. Peterby is at home,”’ 
commanded the landlady. And the 
girl went—and not in the most pleas- 
ant mood, you may be sure. 

When she rang the Colgates’ bell 
Janet happened to be passing through 
the hall, and she opened the door 
herself. 

“Oh, Mis’ Burchard,’’ said the 
girl, breathlessly, ‘‘please tell your 
husband that I made a mistake. 
Mr. Peterby is at home.”’ 
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‘‘Why—Mr. Burchard has gone to 
see Mr. Peterby,’’ said Janet. 

‘“‘He came to the door, and I 
thought Mr. Peterby was out,’’ ex- 
plained the girl. 

‘‘He hasn’t returned,’’ said Janet, 
casting a swift glance along the 
street. The house where the Con- 
nets boarded happened to be between 
the Colgates’ and the Marchants’. 
“T’ll tell him when he does come.’’ 

The girl was de- 
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“Where was it?’ asked Janet, 
faintly. 

‘‘About in front of Number 202, 
ma’am,’’ declared that beast of a 
cook. 

It was at_202 the Connets lived. I 
had been seen getting into a car- 
riage there with a woman and, of 
course, the woman must have been 
Mary Connet. My declaration that 
I was going to see Peterby, and would 


be out late, had 








scending the steps 
and Janet was 
abont to go into 
the house again, 
when the cook 
spoke up from the 
areaway. I always 
did dislike that 
cook; I suppose 
because she’s had 
so many chances to 
poison me with 
some of her con- 
coctions. 

“Ts it Misthur 
Burchard ye’re 
lookin’ for?’ she 
asked. ‘‘Sure, I 
jist seen him.”’ 

‘Where did he 
go?’ asked Janet, 
before she could 
stop the question. 











only been a blind. 
I was instead go- 
ing somewhere 
with that Connet 
girl—to the thea- 
ter, or to a dance, 
or somewhere! 
Well, the reader 
can easily imagine 
the tumult that 
began in Janet’s 
mind, 

But she was 
plucky. She said, 
holding her head 
up bravely: ‘‘Tell 
Mr. Peterby that 
I will send Mr. 
Burchard in as 
soon as he returns. 
He won't be long,”’ 
but as she closed 
the front door she 
heard that dread- 











‘Sure, I was 





standin here jist 
now, convarsin‘ 
with a friend——’’ 

“With Fatty Dugan, the cop on 
the beat,’’ said Rhody, with con- 
tempt. 

‘‘Wid Misthur Dugan,’’ said the 
cook, bridling, ‘‘an’ I see Misthur 
Burchard gettin’ into a _ carriage 
yonder with a leddy.”’ 

‘With a lady!’ exclaimed Janet. 

‘Oh, my!’ said Rhody. 

‘Yes, ma’am. It warn’t five min- 
utes ago, ma’am.”’ 


‘<Janet crept down the stairs.’’ 


fnl girl of the Mar- 
chants laugh. 

Well, I suppose Janet spent quite 
as bad a half hour as ever a woman 
spent. She walked the floor. She 
could not keep still. Since, she has 
admitted to me that a dozen times 
she called herself a fool and sat 
down to take up some needlework 
and tried to put the matter aside un- 
til I should come home and she could 
obtain an explanation. But it was 
no use. 

Finally, unable to exist in sus- 
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pense further, she threw one of those 
woolly things over her head that wo- 
men wear—fascinators, or whatever 
they call ’em—crept down the stairs 
like a guilty thing, and let herself 
out of the house. She would make 
sure whether Mary Connet was at 
home or not, and she puckered her 
face into a pale smile as she rang the 
bell at 202. 

Was Miss Connet in? The girl 
would see. The landlady came her- 
self. She seemed somewhat per- 
turbed in manner. 


for going out on that evening with- 
out letting me know, whom should I 
see running wildly down the steps 
of 202 but Ralph’s sister. 

She fairly plunged into my arms. 
“Oh, John Burchard!’ she cried. 
“Ralph is hurt. He’s at the hos- 
pital. What shall I do?’ 

‘‘Who says so?’’ I demanded. 

She thrust a telegraph despatch 
into my hand. I had passed the boy 
a moment before. I read it: 

‘‘Mrs. Ralph Connet, 202 Nor- 

' mandie_ Terrace. 





No, Miss Connet 
was out. She had 
gone very sudden- 
ly right after din- 
ner. 

“Just slipped 
her cloak over her 
house dress, I 
believe, and she 
hasn’t returned 
yet,’’ said the 
landlady. ‘‘One 
of the other 
boarders says that 
Miss Connet re- 
ceived a telegram, 
or message, and 
ran right out.”’ 

Janet said some- 
thing or other, and & 
went away. The 


poor girl was «I beckoned a carriage that was passing.’ 


blinded by her 

tears, I fancy. Right at that mo- 
ment she could think of nothing but 
an elopement. The monster cer- 
tainly had her in his clutch by this 
time, and she went home, slipped 
into the house and up to her room, 
and got into bed, where she sobbed 
herself half sick. 

And I—well, I shall have to own 
up to the corn. I was with Mary 
Connet. 

It happened like this: As I turned 
back from Peterby’s, cursing him 





Your husband 
hurt. At Nugent 
Hospital.” 

‘But this is to 
Mrs. Connet,”’ I 
said. 

“But it means 
me, of course. | 
suppose theythink 
he is married. 
What shall I do?”’ 

‘“‘Go to the hos- 
pital at once. I'll 
go with you,” I 
said, and beck- 
oned a carriage 
that was passing. 

What less could 
Ido? I had 
known Ralph, as I 
said before, for 
years. I never 
thought about 
sending word to Janet. She'd think 
I was at Peterby’s, anyway. 

And that ride across the city with 
a hysterical woman was something to 
knock the remembrance of a man’s 
wife—or anything else—out of his 
mind. I had my hands full, now I 
tell you! 

Yet I couldn’t blame her. Ralph 
was all she had, and that des- 
patch was enough to set any woman 
crazy. When we got to the hos- 
pital I felt myself as if my nerves 
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were pretty nearly at the ‘‘giving” 
point. 

They took us right upstairs when I 
told the attendant below what we 
had come for. The injury had been 
caused by a runaway on Dean 
Street, although how Ralph had 
come to be in that part of the city 
neither his sister nor I could imag- 
ine. And he had lost consciousness 
in the ambulance and had not yet 
recovered. 

‘“‘How did you know where to 
send for his sister?’’ I asked the 
young physician who took us up. 

He looked at Mary quickly. ‘‘His 
sister?’ said he. “I sent for his 
wife. That’s whom he called for 


when he was hurt, they said.”’ 

““‘Why, Ralph isn’t married,’’ I de- 
clared, and just then we got into the 
room and Mary ran to the bed over 
which two nurses and an older phy- 
sician were bending. 


The instant she saw the white face 
on the pillow she threw up her arms 
and began to laugh—it fairly gave 
me the shivers tohearher. I thought 
the poor girl’s mind had utterly given 
way. 

“Oh, John, it’s not Ralph! 
not Ralph!’’ she cried, wildly. 

And sure enough, it wasn’t Ralph 
Connet. Ihad never seen the man 
before. 


It’s 
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But Mary went into hysterics, and 
the nurses and doctors had as bad a 
time with her for the next hour as 
they had with their other patient. 
It seems a couple of Ralph’s cards 
were found in the man’s pocket, and 
that is how they had decided on his 
name and address. I was so much 
troubled by Mary’s state of mind 
that I never found out who the in- 
jured man really was, or whether his 
wife ever got to him. 

And then I had to take that con- 
founded girl back across the city 
again and deliver her to her brother 
who had, in the meantime, got home. 
It was pretty late then, and as I let 
myself into the door of our boarding 
house it struck me that it would be 
rather unwise to tell Janet that I had 
been with Mary Connet all the even- 
ing, considering how she felt toward 
that young woman. 

So, when I turned up the gas and 
removed my coat, and Janet muffled 
voice sounded from the pillows in 
the other room, how was I to know 

_that she had been lying there, cry- 
ing her heart out, all the evening? 

‘Where have you been?’’ she 
asked. 

‘Why, in to Peterby’s. I told 
you I might be late,’’ I returned, un- 
blushingly. 

And after that, the deluge! 
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She shone upon us for one brief 
summer, and the mystery of her com- 
ing, the glamor of her presence, 
and the tragedy of her passing, was 
a bitter-sweet, never-to-be-forgotten 
episode of our somewhat colorless 
lives. 

We were a sleepy little hamlet, 
shut in from the outside world, but 
we prided ourselves on the culture 
and wealth of our inhabitants, the 
exclusiveness of our society, and 
the excellence of our literary and 
musical institutions. 

Yet when Miss Clemens, without 
chaperon, companion, or maid, 
dropped down on us one balmy 
evening in the late spring, we asked 
no questions as to who she was, or 
whence she came, but took her to 
our hearts and homes, as if she were 
a princess, born to the purple, and 
her coming had been proclaimed by 
glittering heralds. 

No one could have explained why 
we so openly received her, though 
it never occurred to anyone to ask. 

Her exquisite prettiness, her per- 
sonal magnetism, her enchanting 
ways, and her wonderful musical 
talent, made her beloved and ad- 
mired by all, and she accepted our 
homage with a nonchalant camarad- 
erie which rendered her all the 
more beguiling. Indeed, her utter 
lack of self-consciousness, so sweetly 
childlike, was tantalizing to me at 
times. It never seemed to occur to 
her that we fellows infinitely pre- 
ferred her society to that of any of 
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the other girls, and not even the 
most conceited fop among us could 
truthfully say that she gave the least 
evidence of taking more pleasure in 
his company than in that of any 
snowy-haired grandmother or prat- 
tling child. 

There was something—or was it 
the lack of something—in the depths 
of her wondrous eyes, that puzzled 
and baffled me. I often pondered 
on it during those luxurious summer 
days. For I was madly in love with 
Miss Clemens. I talked, thought, 
and dreamed of nothing else. So 
serious was my mental disturbance 
considered, that my aunt, with whom 
I lived, deemed it necessary to ac- 
quaint my father of my condition. 

That gentleman, the head of a 
large mercantile house in a distant 
city, who seldom vouchsafed me a 
line, but sent my generous monthly 
checks with unvarying regularity, 
sufficiently interested himself to 
write to me on the subject. 

It was a long letter, cruelly re- 
minding me of my youth, my unfin- 
ished education, and inexperience in 
worldly affairs, and ended by com- 
manding me to overcome my infatu- 
ation, or at least, to delay a declara- 
tion of my affection until I had 
attained my legal majority. All of 
which had as much effect as a puff 
of thistledown blown against a brick 
wall. 

One evening we were all assem- 
bled at an informal party at the Tre- 
mont’s. For our entertainment Mrs. 
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Tremont’s sister, a young woman 
gifted with marvelous histrionic 
talent, recited Bret Harte’s beautiful 
poem, ‘‘Concepcion De Arguella.’’ 
The wonderful voice of the reader, 
and the pathetic, despairing lines of 
the poem, wrought a spell over our 
simple, sincere hearts, and tears 
dimmed the eyes of all the assem- 
bled guests — save 
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or exit from the house could be ob- 
tained. 

Detectives from the nearest city 
were summoned by telegraph. They 
came, asked questions, searched the 
premises, looked wise, and nearly 
broke the hearts of the Colonel’s two 
domestics and coachman, faithful 
creatures who had been in their mas- 








one, 

I glanced furtively 
at Miss Clemens. She 
was seatedona divan, 
and by her side sat 
Jim Burley, whom I 
should have longed 
to throttle, had I not 
known that she had 
naively refused, and 
sweetly laughed at 
him, when he had de- 
clared his grand pas- 
sion, the week before. 

Miss Clemens sat 
listening, with well- 
bred attention, a 
smile on her lips, 
and a slightly puz- 
zled expression on 
her face; yet at that 
moment, no one 
could have looked 
at her and called her 
heartless. 

Early that summer, 
too, we experienced 
a great shock. Col- 
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onel Beecher’s house 
was robbed, one soft 
June night, and acon- 
siderable sum of money skillfully 
extracted from the drawer of a cabi- 
net in the Colonel’s own sleeping 
apartment. 

Both the drawer and the cabinet 
were found as securely locked, after 
the theft was committed, as they had 
been before, and no clew as to how 
the burglars made their entrance to 


«« She played as if wholly absorbed.’’ 


ter’s employ since childhood, by 
placing them under the ban of suspi- 
cion. They partook of the Colonel’s 
hospitality with zest, and enter- 
tained us, outer barbarians as we 
were, by detailing their astute suc- 
cess in similar and more complicated 
cases, while we gaped, exclaimed, 
and were very properly impressed. 
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Then, following a hint of the Colo- 
nel’s, who was clearly tiring of so 
prolonged a sensation, they stole 
away as quietly and completely as 
our burglars. 

Three nights after the minions of 
the law had relieved us of their dis- 
tinguished and protecting presence, 
another burglary was committed, 
beneath our very noses, and another 
sum of money went to enrich the 
unknown perpetrators. 

We were becoming terrified. Such 
excitement had never before been 
experienced, in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. We _ invested 
largely in revolvers, burglar-alarms, 
and complicated locks. 

We met at a card-party at Mrs. 
Carnegie’s, the evening after the 
second upheaval. Notwithstanding 
my father’s admonition, I went that 
night, determined to lay my heart at 
the feet of Muriel Clemens. 

I had never before seen her in 
evening dress, and I was entranced 
by her loveliness. The gown she 
wore was of pale blue shimmering 
silk, which fell about her svelte fig- 
ure in graceful, billowy folds; about 
her gleaming white shoulders was a 
fluffy chiffon fichu, fastened on her 
bosom by a scintillating diamond 
star. 

Naturally, our conversation turned 
on the latest sensation, the burglary. 

“I think we should blame our- 
selves, to a certain extent,’’ said 
Miss Clemens. ‘‘We have been so 
criminally careless, you know, in re- 
gard to doors and windows; why, I 
never think of locking even my 
piano. Any straggler through the 
town might observe the conspicu- 
ousness of our latchstrings, and be 
tempted.” 

‘‘But this second affair, coming as 
it has, just after the detectives had 
departed, and all search abandoned, 
proves that the perpetrators are not 


stragglers, but residents, for the 
time, at least,’’ said Mr. Neville, my 
next-door neighbor, in his deep, 
pleasant voice. 

“Oh, just fancy, girls! Even now 
we may have a big, black burglar in 
our midst,’’ and Miss Clemens 
glanced quickly over her shoulder, 
and gave a little, nervous start, as 
she saw there, in close proximity, 
the thin, peaked face of Jim Burley. 

With all the diplomacy of which I 
was capable, I maneuvered to get 
near Miss Clemens, to beg the 
privilege of a téte-a-téte in the little 
conservatory, but a perverse Fate 
willed otherwise. 

Mrs. Carnegie carried her away to 
try the new piano which had arrived 
that day. Society had gossiped 
and speculated not a little about this 
same instrument, for Mrs. Carnegie 
was our society leader, a wealthy 
widow, and it was generally under- 
stood that the new piano was of the 
most expensive manufacture. 

I followed Miss Clemens, and 
stood at the side of the piano. 
Mrs. Carnegie, with conscious pride, 
stepped up to open the case, but it 
resisted her effort. 

“‘Oh, it is locked!’’ she cried, ‘‘and 
what did I do with the key? How 
abominably absent-minded I am,” 
in real vexation. 

Miss Clemens stood looking 
eagerly at the shining rosewood 
case; with a quick motion she put 
her hand to her hair; then her fin- 
gers touched the lock, an almost im- 
perceptible turn of her wrist, and 
she raised the lid, laughing lightly. 

“And it was not locked at all!’’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Carnegie, in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘Or are you a witch, 
Muriel?”’ 

But I, who had been watching 
more closely than the others, had 
seen, in Miss Clemens’ fingers, a 
tiny gilt hair-pin. She seated her- 
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self at the piano; our eyes met, and __ received a visitation from the spirit- 
in the depths of hers, which had so_ world. 
often puzzled me, was a glowing After my informant’s departure, I 
flame. experienced a vague unrest. That 
She commenced playing, and I nightI retired to rest in a nervous, 
stood idly watching her 
hands; what tiny hands, nee 
what dextrous, supple ; men ie if, 








fingers she had; what 
a beautifully turned La AY | " ity 
wrist and arm; and a 

then I became _ con- 
scious of the unusual 
music, a strange, wild, 
impish, staccato move- 
ment, yet sweet as the 
tinkle of fairy bells, 
and she played it as if 
wholly absorbed, witha 
peculiarlittlesmile hov- 
ering about the corners 
of her mouth. Then 
her face grew dim, the 
floor seemed slipping 
from beneath me, and =e 
I remember nothing eo >| 
more. cn 
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Two weeks later, i 
when I regained con- 
sciousness, I was in my 
bed at my aunt’s house, 
and was told that I had 
been very ill with a 
fever, and must keep 
perfectly quiet. 

I had no wish to do 
otherwise, and lay 
dreamily regaining my 
strength from day to 
day. At last the period 
of convalescence ar- , . 
rived, when 1 was per- «« The burglar entered. It was a woman.’’ 
mitted to receive short 
visits from my friends, and echoes feverish state. The night was warm, 
from the outside world began to and intensely dark, and 1 tossed un- 
roll in. Still another burglary had easily on my pillow, wooing the 
been committed. Mrs. Carnegie’s goddess of slumber in vain. At last I 
jewel casket had disappeared in the arose, lighted the gas, bathed my face, 
night, as mysteriously as if she had and swallowed a sedative draught 
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I looked at the little mantel clock; 
it was on the stroke of twelve. 
Turning the gas very low, I lay 
down, and this time succeeded in 
dropping into a light slumber. In 
my dreams I reclined on a luxurious 
bank of violets; their delicious odor 
floated through my senses. For 
some reason I turned uneasily, and, 
as I awoke to consciousness, I could 
have sworn that the scent of violets 
was really in the room. 

I opened my eyes, and saw the 
door of my room, which I had se- 
curely locked, closing softly. I was 
amazed, astounded. Instinctively I 
slipped my hand beneath my pillow 
where, beside my well-filled wallet, 
reposed a tiny, silver-mounted der- 
ringer. Both were gone. 

Great Heaven! I had _ been 
robbed, and the burglar was now 
about to leave the house, or was he 
descending the stairs, with a view to 
further operations below? 

Yet what could I do, weak, almost 
helpless, and totally disarmed? I 
had not much time for reflection. 
A light step sounded, outside the 
door. He was coming—the burglar! 
Now, the mystery would be solved. 
If I could not capture, I could at 
least discover the identity of the 
villian, unless, by ill-fortune, he 
were masked. But oh, for a re- 
volver; for the glory of a capture. 
I feigned sleep, but watched with 
the narrowest of vigilant eyes. The 
door opened; the burglar entered. 
It was a woman. It was—it was 
Miss Clemens! 

She closed the door noiselessly 
behind her, and stood still a mo- 
ment. Inthe dim light I could see 
her dainty, witching, gypsy face, 
and noticed that, strangely enough, 
she was as carefully dressed as if for 
a reception, all in black, with black 
lace falling away at the neck and 
sleeves, and showing her gleaming 


white throat and pretty rounded 
wrists. On her head was a black 
hat with drooping plumes, and nes- 
tling in the lace at her neck, a bunch 
of violets. 

Silently she crossed the room to 
the large window on the opposite 
side. It was open, and, growing so 
close to it that its branches swept 
the roof, was a huge locust tree. On 
reaching the window, she turned and 
darted a glance full of laughing 
diablerie toward me, then leaped 
into the window, and with the agility 
of acat, let herself down from the 
outside. The nodding plumes dis- 
appeared, then the round, white fin- 
gers were withdrawn from the ledge; 
a branch swayed lightly—she was 
gone, without a sound, and I hid my 
face in my pillow, and burst into 
bitter weeping. 


Next morning, my aunt found me 
wild-eyed and delirious. The phy- 
sician pronounced my state a re- 
lapse. I was filled with horror and 
a burning anger, but I clung tena- 
ciously to life, and so valiant a cham- 
pion is the will, that in a few days I 
seemed again nearing recovery. 
But in the still watches of the night, 
my broken-hearted misery, like a 
shadowy ghost, arose, and kept me 
from sleep. 

One day Jim Burley called, and 
after chattering about matters which 
would have been of absorbing inter- 
est to me a week before, but now 
bored me insufferably, he turned to 
me with his queer smile, and said, 
“I say, Dick, doesn’t it ever strike 
you as being rather mysterious where 
Miss Clemens gets her funds? She 
has no balance at the bank, I’m 
told, and has never been known to 
receive a letter through the mail. I 
wonder,’”’ with a Mephistophelian 
grin, ‘‘if we haven’t been a little 
premature in taking her up.” 
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‘Sour grapes?’ I returned, con- 
temptuously, but his words froze me 
with fear. He took his leave, and 
I reproached myself for forgetting 
Miss Clemens’ peril in my sorrow 
for my own shattered dreams. But 
how could I warn her? I had no 
opportunity of meeting her alone, in 
fact, I shrank from seeing her, and 
to put the knowledge of her guilt 
into words 
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as it ran from Mr. Neville’s porch 
and vanished in a clump of shrub- 
bery on the lawn. I was out of the 
window, and into the next yard in a 
moment, and Mr. Neville and I 
reached the shrubbery at the same 
instant. 

I parted the bushes, and there, 
where she had sunk senseless to the 
ground, the blood flowing from a 








seemed like 
desecrating 
holy ground. 
Suddenly, an 
idea came to 
me. Walking to 
a cabinet, I 
took therefrom, 
a pair of car- 
rier-pigeon’s 
wings, fully 
spread in flight, 
and neatly 
mounted. I en- 
closed these in 
a box, and ad- 
dressed it to 
Miss Clemens. 
Calling Will- 
iam, the house 
boy, I instruc- 
ted him to de- 
liver it only into 

















Miss Clemens’ 
own hands. In 
a short time he 
returned, bearing the box. Miss 
Clemens had gone to visit friends 
out of town, and would not return 
until the next day. I chafed at the 
delay, but there seemed to be no 
alternative. At last, exhausted by 
my nervous fears, I threw myself 
on my bed, and slept soundly until 
after midnight. 

I was awakened by the crack of a 
pistol. Filled with alarm, I ran to 
the window. I could just discern, in 
the darkness, a black-robed figure, 
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cruel wound in her shoulder, was 
Muriel. 

I turned hotly to Neville, and bit- 
terly reproached him for his heart- 
lessness. I vowed Miss Clemens 
was blameless, and declared she had 
just left my aunt’s house, where she 
had spent the evening. 

“Dick,”’ said Neville, laying his 
hand on my shoulder, “I am more 
sorry than I can tell you for what 


»has happened, and I am inexpres- 


sibly shocked to find that Miss 
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Clemens is really a scientific burglar. 
My boy, I watched her go through 
my house to-night. The most com- 
plicated lock is child’s play for her, 
and she_ seems to know, instinc- 
tively, where money and valuables 
are kept. I could not see her dis- 
tinctly in the darkness, and I did 
not dream that the strange woman 
was Miss Clemens. As she was 
leaving the house, I called to her to 
stop. She started to run, and I 
fired. Help me to carry her into the 
house, and I will send at once fora 
physician.’’ 

I knelt by the bedside, and gently 
took her hand. ‘Oh, Muriel,’”’ I 
sobbed, ‘‘only get well. We will go 
away together, and all will be for- 
gotten; only tell me that you love 
me, sweetheart.’ 
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She opened her eyes, and looked 
at me with that puzzled, little smile, 
and in a flash there came to me the 
realization of a lacking quality in 
her nature—that she was utterly 
without knowledge of moral obliga- 
tion, and that her heart never had or 
could be touched by love. 

We laid her to rest in our beauti- 
ful cemetery; we covered her coffin 
with branches of snow-white blos- 
soms, and over her sin we dropped the 
great mantle of our loving charity. 

An infatuation? Perhaps so, but 
I have never cared for woman since. 
The scent of violets is a sweet re- 
membrance of her, and always in my 
dreams I see her witching, insou- 
ciant face, and awake with that 
wild, elfin music ringing faintly in 
my ears. 





The Manager ofthe General Manager 


BY CARROLL WATSON RANKIN 


Gersham’s business relations with 
Merrick, the General Manager of 
the N. W. S. E. R. R., had never 
been pleasant; indeed, Gersham’s 
employer, David Needham, was not 
on speaking terms with the railroad 
man, and the General Manager, a 
man of much force of character, 
cordially hated Needham’s entire 
office force, from Gersham down. 

This made little difference to the 
other employees, but to Gersham, 
Needham’s chief clerk, it made a 
great deal, for the General Manager 
had a daughter of such supassing 
loveliness that Gersham, who had 
reached the age of twenty-eight, 
without serious entanglements, 
found himself industriously patron- 
izing the ‘green grocer’s shop where 


Miss Merrick made her daily pur- 
chases. 

This Gersham could easily do, for 
the green grocer’s shop was directly 
opposite the tall building that con- 
tained his office; his desk was beside 
a window that commanded an excel- 
lent view of the street. 

When Dorothy Merrick rounded 
the corner a block away, Gersham 
rose leisurely from his chair, stepped 
into the elevator, walked quietly 
across the street, and purchased from 
the green grocer an orange, a long 
yellow banana, or a red-cheeked ap- 
ple, which he afterward bestowed 
upon the elevator boy. When Miss 
Merrick entered the green grocer’s 
establishment, usually at the mo- 
ment when Gersham was pocketing 
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«« The General Manager had a daughter.”’ 


his change, she would say, with a 
well-simulated air of surprise: 
“‘Why, good morning, Mr. Ger- 
sham, I’m so glad you happened to 
be here. I’m sure I should never 
be able to discover, alone, which 
beans have strings and which hav- 


en’t—you’re always so wise about 
such things.”’ 

“Oh, good morning,’’ Gersham 
would reply, looking, if anything, 
more surprised than had the young 
woman; ‘‘it’s pleasant to feel that I 
know beans when I see them; but 
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really, there’s a great difference in 
beans.’’ 

In spite of his knowledge of 
beans, however, it did not seem to 
Gersham that his love affair was 
progressing as well as it might. 
Although their meetings were suff- 
ciently frequent, they were far too 
brief, and, owing to the presence of 
the grocer’s clerk, their conversation 
was, perforce, restricted to the sub- 
ject of vegetables. Social events 
were rare in Gersham’s town; but 
occasionally he had met the Dorothy 
of his dreams at other persons’ 
houses, and even, before Needham’s 
rupture with the General Manager, 
at her own. Of course, after the 
rupture, Gersham could not visit the 
members of the irate General Man- 
ager’s household, although, person- 
ally, he had nothing against the 
railroad man. On the contrary, he 
felt that the father of such a daugh- 
ter as Dorothy Merrick must have 
many redeeming features, but Ger- 
sham was far too proud to visit the 
daughter of a man with whom he 
was not on speaking terms. 

There were times, indeed, when 
the situation seemed hopeless. 
Gersham decided every afternoon 
that he would forget the witchery of 
Dorothy’s dimples, the sparkling 
brownness of her expressive eyes, 
and the fascinating curliness of her 
dusky hair; but the dimples, the 
eyes, and the hair were singularly 
unforgettable, and each forenoon 
found Gersham zealously selecting 
vegetables to be eaten by the enemy. 

But even this moderately blissful 
state of affairs was not destined to 
last forever. Persons with annual 
passes have a way of flitting to the 
uttermost parts of the earth upon the 
most trivial pretexts; and the Mer- 
ricks were only too well equipped 
with annual passes. 

‘This asparagus,’’ said Miss Mer- 


rick, one morning, ‘‘is probably the 
last I shall buy for some time.’’ 

“Yes,”’ replied Gessham, “‘it is 
certainly getting late for asparagus. 
I've noticed that it’s beginning to 
look frowsy at the ends.’’ 

“It isn’t that,’’ explained Miss 
Merrick, ‘‘I meant that I shouldn’t 
have a chance to buy any more. 
I’m going away.” 

“Going away!’ gasped Gersham. 
“Not for long, I hope?’ 

“IT don’t know. Father’s going 
West to a stockholders’ meeting and 
is going to take me with him. After- 
ward I am to visit friends in Phila- 
delphia, and it may be weeks before 
I’m home again. I suppose I shall 
have a beautiful time, and yet——’’ 

‘“‘This asparagus,’’ interrupted the 
green grocer’s clerk, who had not 
learned wisdom, “‘is real tender. 
It’s a late variety.”’ 

“T’ll take two bunches,’’ said 
Miss Merrick. 

‘“‘T really must hurry,’’ she added, 
holding out a slender hand to Ger- 
sham, ‘‘for 1 didn’t know until last 
night that father meant to take me 
with him, and I have so much to 
do. Good-bye.’”’ 

“‘Good-bye,’”’ said Gersham, too 
dismayed to say more, ‘‘good-bye— 
er—good-bye.”’ 

“You’ve forgot yer bananas,’’ 
yelled the green grocer’s clerk after 
Gersham, as he left the shop. 

“‘Hang the bananas,’’ muttered 
Gersham, plunging across the street 
and diving into the elevator. ‘'So 
she’s going West! Why couldn't 
she have had some other father? 
To think I should have to let her go 
like that, when—Oh, hang it, I say!’’ 


The beans and asparagus in the 
green grocer’s shop gave place to 
cucumbers and summer corn; these 
in their turn were replaced by the 
cabbages, cauliflowers and crimson 
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«« The green grocer’s clerk had not learned wisdom.’’ 


beets of early autumn, but no Doro- 
thy was at hand to purchase them. 

Gersham had taken no summer 
vacation; he had not dared, for he 
feared that she might return to find 
him absent; and that, of course, 
would never do. November found 
him pale and listless. His em- 
ployer, a better man than the Gen- 
eral Manager gave him credit for 
being, ordered Gersham to take to 
the woods for a fortnight during the 
deer season. 

Gersham, rather hoping that he 
might get accidentally shot, obeyed. 
Life, he thought, was certainly not 
worth living as long as Miss Merrick 
continued to neglect the vegetables 
in the green grocer’s shop. 


‘“‘She’s probably engaged to some 
other man by now,’’ groaned Ger- 
sham, stuffing his belt with cart- 
ridges. ‘‘No doubt when she comes 
home she'll stay just long enough to 
be married from her father’s house. 
A girl like that is going to get 
snapped up in a hurry, and girls are 
scarce out West. Hang it, if it 
hadn’t been for her father re 

A week later, Gersham and his 
hunting companion, a man named 
Gage, stopped short at the edge of 
a steep declivity. They had fol- 
lowed the trail of a wounded buck 
for three hours, and it had led them 
up sparsely wooded hills, through 
cedar swamps and across ravines 
until both men were tired and hungry. 
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‘Shall we go down?’’ asked Ger- 
sham, peering doubtfully over the 
edge. 

‘‘No,”’ replied Gage. ‘‘Let’s go 
back to camp. I’m not even sure 
that I hit the beast. He’s probably 
forty miles from here by this time.” 

‘I suppose you know the way 
back,’’ said Gersham, doubtfully. 

‘*I can find it,’’ returned Gage, “‘if 
this snow doesn’t melt too fast. It 
doesn’t last long in the open spaces 
on a day like this.”’ 

The light fall of snow was indeed 
thawing rapidly. At the end of 
thirty minutes, Gersham was hunting 
in his pockets for his compass, only 
to find that he had left it in his 
other clothes. 

‘‘We’re bound to come out some- 
where,’’ said Gage, cheerfully. 
‘‘We’re between the lake and the 
railroad track, so if we don’t strike 
one we’re bound to stumble across 
the other. If it’s the lake, we can 
walk up the beach in no time.”’ 

“If it’s the railroad,’’ said Ger- 
sham, “‘I’ll flag a freight train and 
go back to town. I can wire Peters 
to bring my duds up later, or I may 
run down again, but I have a feeling 
that I ought to get back to town to- 
day.’’ 

An hour later, the weary hunters 
toiled through a cranberry marsh, 
clambered up a steep embankment, 
and dropped limply beside the track 
to await the coming of the train. 
Gersham’s watch had stopped, and 
Gage confessed that his was not re- 
liable; but as nearly as they could 
judge, they were in time for the one- 
thirty passenger train. Gersham 
tied a dingy handkerchief to the end 
of his rifle and looked expectantly 
up and down the line. His compan- 
ion, with his head somewhat uncom- 
fortably pillowed upon the end of a 
projecting tie, proceeded to take a 
nap. 





When Gage had slumbered more 
or less peacefully for a matter of two 
hours, Gersham prodded him vigor- 
ously with the butt of his rifle. 

‘Get up, Gage,’’ he said, ‘‘there’s 
something coming at last.’’ 

‘Freight?’ asked Gage, sitting up 
and rubbing his eyes. 

‘‘Accommodation, I guess,’’ said 
Gersham, rising to his feet and wav- 
ing his flag. ‘‘Anyhow, it’s to be 
hoped that they’Il accommodate us. 
I’m slowly dying of starvation.” 

The train came to a standstill 
beside them. The men swung them- 
selves upon the rear platform and 
entered the coach, Gersham leading 
the way. The coach was occupied 
by two persons only, a man and a 
woman. As the door slipped from 
Gersham’s fingers and closed with a 
bang, the two passengers turned. 
In another moment, Gersham, with 
a week’s stubble on his chin and a 
day’s accumulation of mud on his 
clothing, found himself gazing into 
the astonished eyes of Dorothy Mer- 
rick and the no less astonished ones 
of his enemy, the General Manager. 

At this discovery, Gersham began 
to back toward the door; but Gage 
blocked the way. 

“Go on,’’ said Gage, pushing 
Gersham unceremoniously along the 
aisle, ‘‘it’s all right; I know the old 
chap. I’ll explain matters. This 
seems to be his private car.”’ 

“‘Heavens!’’ exclaimed Gersham. 
“‘Let me get out and walk! Think 
of me holding up Merrick’s private 
car!’’ 

“Go on, I say,’’ repeated Gage, 
with another vigorous shove. ‘“‘I 
know that you’re not on speaking 
terms and that it’s deucedly awk- 
ward for you, but I’ll explain—I’ll 
say I did it.’’ 

“*Oh, Mr. Gersham,’’ cried Doro- 
thy, ‘‘is it really you? I didn’t rec- 
ognize you at first. I’msoglad you 
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held us up—this is such a long, tedi- 
ous ride. Do sit down and tell me 
all the news, while Mr. Gage talks 
to father—they always have lots to 
say to each other.”’ 

Gage and the General Manager, 
however, were not the only persons 
with a great deal to say to each 
other, as events proved. 

The following morning, at half 
past ten, Gersham, who was out- 
wardly calm, rose from his desk, 
walked leisurely out of the office, 
and stepped into the elevator. A 
few moments later, he was paying 
for a huge bag of apples, when Miss 
Merrick, ostensibly in quest of vege- 
tables, stepped into the green gro- 
cer’s shop. 
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“Oh,” said the young woman, 
with all her dimples in evidence, 
“do help me choose a_ hubbard 
squash.’: 

“It’s a great undertaking,’’ said 
Gersham, adding, as the clerk 
turned away: ‘‘But just think, Doro- 
thy, by this time next year, you'll 
be selecting vegetables for me, if 
your father——”’ 

“You needn’t worry a mite about 
father,”’ said Miss Merrick, pretend- 
ing to be deeply interested in the 
comparative merits of two pump- 
kins. ‘‘You know, dear, I’ve always 
been the General Manager’s General 
Manager, and I don’t intend to re- 
sign from that position until I’m— 


” 


yours. 





With the Help of the Alphabet 


BY NORVELL HARRISON 


‘They never taught me how to be 
a contortionist,’’ she said, as she 
stepped across the threshold. ‘‘I 
suppose they didn’t know what the 
fashions would be. And I don’t 
think my arms will ever grow 
straight again. It’s the seventh but- 
ton from the bottom and the fifth 
from the top. Do you think you 
could——”’ 

I was behind her in a moment, the 
little pearl button in my grasp. 

“Don’t wiggle it,’’ she com- 
manded, ‘‘or they’ll all come unbut- 
toned. Do you know, upstairs just 
now I was planning my trousseau. 
What are you going to have for your 
traveling suit?’’ 

‘‘What would be proper?’ I asked. 
That she had been planning her 
trousseau pleased me. 


‘Well, what would be proper for 
you, wouldn’t be at all proper for 
me,’’ she explained. ‘‘And besides, 
you haven’t any complexion to 
match anything, so I don’t suppose 
it make any difference.’’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean by 
anything,’’ I said, indignantly. ‘‘I 
certainly have complexion. What 
do you call the part of my face 
where your complexion is?”’ 

‘‘My complexion is not on any part 
of your face,’’she assured me. ‘‘What 
are you doing, anyhow, Mr. Herst?’’ 

“It keeps coming out;’’ I said, 
stiffly. ‘It is out now. Shall I 
leave it out?’’ 

““T told you not to wiggle it——’’ 

“I certainly did not wiggle it. I 
never thought of wiggling it. It 
slid out of its own accord.” 
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“Well, don’t try any more,” she 
said, after a moment. ‘‘You make 
me nervous. I suppose I can keep 
my back turned all the rest of my 
life—or until some female callers 
call.”” She trailed her long pink 
skirts past the other half of the sofa 
and sat down on a chair whose only 
near neighbor was the piano stool. 

I dislike to sit on piano stools. 

“I suppose I am_ nothing but 
skin,’’ I remarked, looking at her 
coldly. 

“‘Nobody could be that, could 
he?’ she inquired, with an upward 
movement of her brows. ‘‘Even the 
thinnest people are skin and bones. 
And I know you have nerve, because 
you came this afternoon when I told 
you I was expecting another man.’’ 

“I can leave at once,”’ I said. I 
stood up. ‘‘Or,’’ I added, weakly, 
‘“‘I can as soon as he comes.’’ I sat 
down again. The piano stool col- 


lapsed violently, bringing my face 


nearly on a level with hers. She 
leaned ever so little toward me, 
smiling into my eyes. 

‘‘God bless you,’’ 
evantly. 

‘‘Don’t say that,’’ she said, re- 
provingly. ‘It’s wrong. You're 
nothing but laity.”’ 

‘Why is it wrong?’’ I demanded. 

‘‘Because—when a layman says 
‘God bless you,’ it’s—it’s because he 
can’t say ‘I love you.’’’ She ad- 
justed the lace in her sleeve with 
careful fingers. ‘‘He hopes some- 
body will look out for your happi- 
ness, even if he can’t. And your 
duty to your neighbor is to love him 
as yourself—not to expect Provi- 
dence Re 

‘‘Have I ever failed in my duty 
toward you?’’ I asked, putting my 
hand on the arm of her chair. 

She kept silent. 

‘“‘Have I?’’ I repeated, softly. 

‘‘There was the Rosser’s dance,’’ 


I said, irrel- 
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she murmured, letting her eye meet 
mine. ‘You were awfully neigh- 
borly to Miss Pettit that night.”’ 

“I couldn’t leave her by herself in 
a hammock two hundred yards from 
the house,’’ I said. ‘‘I wanted to 
come away, and I said so over and 
over, but she kept on staying. A 
million catechisms couldn’t force me 
to marry a pie-faced girl.’’ 

“You mustn’t ay that,’’ she inter- 
posed, adding, ‘“‘how is she _ pie- 
faced?’ 

“‘In the usual way, I suppose,’’ I 
answered, sulkily. ‘‘By having a 
face which is shaped like a pie.” 

“There was another girl,’’ I said, 
after a little pause, ‘‘whom I wanted 
to take to the hammock. She said 
the dew made her dress dewy. 
Afterward she went with another 
man.’”’ 

“T couldn’t let him go two hun- 
dred yards from the house by him- 
self,’’ she explained. ‘‘I wanted to 
come away after a while, but I kept 
on forgetting to say so. He was 
telling me about his mother.” 

“Was he? How nice!’ 

“Yes, she is so anxious for him to 
get married.’’ Lalla’s tone was 
pleasantly confidential. ‘‘Isn’t it 
funny,’’ she said, ‘‘when a man first 
proposes to you, it gives you such a 
triumphant kind of feeling—the kind 
you have when they sing psalms on 
Easter Sunday, you know—or when 
you win in a potato race, or anything 
like that.’’ 

“‘Does it?’’ 

‘“‘Afterward,’’ she went on, mu- 
singly, ‘‘it doesn’t give you feelings. 
So many men who fall into the habit 
of proposing to you, do it as they 
would offer the only rocking chair to 
the lady—as if they thought it would 
be impolite not to.’’ 

‘‘Are many men in the habit of 
proposing to you?’’ I asked, trying 
to speak sarcastically. 
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‘‘Then there are others,’’ she said, 
ignoring my question, ‘‘who ask you 
to marry them, just as they would 
offer you a five-pound box of Huy- 
ler’s, when they know you are keep- 
ing Lent. If I had time I would 
marry those men, out of hand.”’ 

‘‘In some countries,” I reminded 
her, ‘‘you have only to go to a 
policeman or a curé or somebody 
and say you have consented together 
in holy wedlock, and it’s all over. 
You could get off a dozen before 
breakfast that way.”’ 

‘‘We have family prayers before 
breakfast,’’ she replied, ignoring the 
irony in my voice, ‘‘that takes all 
the time I have left. Besides, a girl 
shouldn’t marry until she knows how 
to make shirtwaists and mayonnaise. 
Whenever I go into the kitchen,” 
she spoke regretfully, ‘‘I stick to 
things, and my hair gets floury. 
And the shirstwaist that I made’ 
her tone conveyed a world of unut- 


terable things, ‘‘it—it ripped, you 
know, before men and people and 


everybody. So you’see I’m quite 
ineligible.’” Then without a warn- 
ing, Lalla smiled. 

When Lalla smiles suddenly like 
that, you forget that she has been 
rude to you and that you have deter- 
mined to talk of other things all the 
afternoon. You are apt to forget, 
also, that she has refused you no 
less than seventeen times, and that 
that is no special reason for thinking 
that she is going to accept you now. 

You only remember that she is 
Lalla, with wonderful golden hair, 
and red, red lips; with dimples that 
make you glad in their, coming and 
sad in their going; with dark, mock- 
ing eyes which fire you with a long- 
ing to take her in your arms and 
force her to believe things which, 
when you tell her, she will only scoff 
at as untrue. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear,’’ I whis- 
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pered, possessing myself of both her 
hands, ‘‘why don’t you be good to 
me? Don’t jeer and gibe at me any 
more! Give me the heart you try to 
make me believe you haven't got.”’ 

“I think you are breaking my 
rings,’’ she answered, ‘‘or else my 
hands. Something is crumbling. 
My rings are new and don’t matter, 
but my hands are family heirlooms, 
and I don’t think my parents would 
like them destroyed.”’ 

I let go her hands. There were 
tiny red marks on some of her fingers 
where the rings had pressed into the 
flesh. She examined them critically. 

“T have always been afraid of 
blood poison,’’ she remarked, ‘‘a 
clairvoyant person once told me that 
I would die of it. Have you any 
whiskey in your pocket?”’ 

‘Certainly not,’’ I answered, sulk- 
ily. I leaned back in the chair 
frowning at her. ‘“‘It’s no longer 
worn with a frock. Do you realize 
that you interrupted something I 
was saying?”’ 

“It begins with fits,’ she mur- 
mured, softly, ‘‘and you foam at the 
mouth. Then you stiffen up and 
have lockjaw—Oh!’’ She shud- 
dered. 

‘There are other things they give 
for blood poisoning besides whis- 
key,’’ I said, looking at the hand 
nearest me. 

‘‘What else besides what you are 
thinking about?” she demanded. 

“Possibly what you are thinking 
about.’”’ 

There was a little pause. 

“Well?” I said. 

‘*Don’t be foolish,’’ she answered, 
severely, ‘‘they cure hydrophobia by 
muzzling all the dogs before they go 
mad. Next time we will adopt that 
treatment.”’ 

‘But this time ”’ I urged. 

“I will be brave and bear it. Per- 
haps in time I shall be able to brush 
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my hair again and even shake hands 
with women and children.”’ 

“Then if that’s settled satisfac- 
torily,’’ I said, ‘‘would it bore you 
to answer one or two questions I 
asked you just now?”’ 

She hesitated; with the fingers of 
one hand she drummed on the gold 
satin arm of her chair, and with the 
other she toyed with the chain about 
her neck. 

“I will write you an answer,’’ she 
said, finally, ‘there are some things 
you know a girl—finds it hard to 
say. Give me a pencil.’’ 

‘The other answers were not hard 
to say,’’ I rejoined, shrewdly. 
‘‘Does that mean this one will be 
different?” 

‘Perhaps. Geta ‘present this card 
at the door’ that’s already been 
presented, out of that blue bath tub 
thing behind you, and——’”’ 

“‘Would it be there if it had al- 
ready been presented,’ I inter- 
rupted, meekly. 

“Of course,’’ she answered, 
promptly, “I never present them 
really. Here is the girl with the 
curly-faced spaniel who was married 
last week. We can use her. And, 
perhaps, we would better sit on the 
sofa.”’ 

“It would certainly be more socia- 
ble,’”’ I agreed. 

‘This is the way you play it,’’ she 
explained, when we were comfort- 
ably arranged. ‘‘I write down a 
little thought, but instead of using 
letters, I make little dashes separa- 
ting the words with up and down 
dashes. Then you tell me to put in 
all the P’s or Q’s or anything, and 
see how soon you can fill in the sen- 
tence.’’ I looked at her sternly. 

“‘This,’’ I said, ‘‘isa game. It is 
not an answer atall. I will not play 
at games.”’ 

‘“‘But it is such a nice game,’’ she 
protested, ‘‘and it is an answer really.” 


She held out to me the girl with 
the curly-faced spaniel who was 


married, and I took half of her, as 
one does the hymn book in church. 
Upon her blank side Lalla had writ- 


“Now every dash stands for a let- 
ter,’’ she said, ‘‘and the whole thing 
is your answer.”’ 

“Will it really, really tell me what 
I want to know?”’ I asked. 

“It really will,’’ she answered. 

‘*Put in the C’s, then,’’ I said. 

‘There aren’t any,’’ triumphantly. 

I frowned. 

‘*The B’s,” I hazarded. 

She shook her head, gleefully. 

“There aren’t any anything,” I 
said, with dignity. ‘‘It’s a joke. 
You go along until I say the U’s or 
the I’s, or something and then you 
spring a rude witticism on me. I 
shall not play.’”’ 

“It’s not a joke,’’ she answered, 
‘there is an I.” 

She filled in the first word with a 
careful capital. I studied the card 
suspiciously. 

“Do you have to put your head so 
close to see things, Mr. Herst?’’ she 
asked, turning to look at me. 

“Certain things,’’ I said, gravely. 
“Your I’s are rather hard to read, 
you know.”’ 

‘Are they?’’ she asked. 

Lalla’s eyes are blue. Except 
when they are black or purple. 
Sometimes one spends several hours 
wondering how they would look 
when she talked to one very kindly. 

I wondered now for a long, long 
minute—then she let her lashes 
cover their beautiful, baffling depths. 

“‘They are,’”’ I answered. ‘‘You 
should be careful when you use them. 
Put in the E’s.’’ 

She placed an E like a three 
turned backward at the end of the 
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«¢T was behind her in a moment.’’ 
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second word, and over the second 
dash in the last word. I pondered a 
moment. 

‘‘How slow you are,” she scoffed, 
“don’t you know any more letters?’’ 

I passed her taunt by unnoticed. 
A possibility had occurred to me, 
which, becoming a hope before I had 
sanctioned its existence, was so 
bright and beautiful that I hesitated 
to speak, lest when I did, it should 
be murdered as quickly as it had 
been born. 

“‘We can postpone dinner,’ 


she 





murmured. ‘‘And I needn’t go to 
Mr. Van Horn’s theater party. 
That will give us six hours more. 
Perhaps o 


‘There isa V,’’ I said, boldly, my 
hope grown so big that it {made me 
brave. ‘‘Put it in.’’ 

She put it in, just before the E in 
the second word, !glancing at me 
sideways as she did so. 

‘‘Have you guessed it?” 
manded. 

‘*There is an O in the third word,”’ 
I continued, ‘‘and a Y in the fourth 
one, and a T in the fifth one. Put 
them all in.’’ 

She did as I told her—I thought 
she smiled’ a little as she bent over 
the card—then I took it from her 
hand. 

“Yes, I have guessed it,’’ I said, 
with a little tremble in my voice. 
“You needn’t write any more.”’ 

‘“‘Are you sure?’’ she asked. 

*‘IT am sure,’’ I answered. 

“But perhaps, I would better fill 
t in,’’ she said, ‘‘other people——”’ 

“Will never see it,’’ I finished 
promptly, and I put it in my pocket. 

Why should other people see it? 
Proud as I was of it, unable though 
anyone might be to guess that the 
unfinished sentence I | ——ve | 
— Cae jf mm y | em —2 1, 
if completed, would read, “I love 
you, Ray Herst,’’ I would allow no 


she de- 
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eyes but hers and mine to rest upon 
her confession. I knew what it had 
cost her to make it and I would keep 
it as carefully hidden as she had the 
love which she had only just re- 
vealed. 

“‘Lalla,’’ I said, laying my hand 
tenderly on the satin of her sash, “‘it 
is four years since I began to care 
for you. You were in short dresses 
when they let me take you to the 
theater, because our people went to 
the same place in the summer and 
sat behind each otherinchurch. Do 
you remember?”’ 

She nodded, smiling a curious 
little smile. 

“It was during the ‘second act,’’ I 
continued, ‘‘that I fell in love with 
you. You cried. Somebody was 
leaving his old home and the chair 
that his mother had sat in, while the 
orchestra played sad little pieces. 
I didn’t know why you cried, but I 
began to love you then, and I have 
never left off loving you since then. 
I used to go without going to things 
so that I might take you skating. 
And when you graduated I sat for 
two hours with a lot of fathers and 
mothers, while bishops and doctors 
of philosophy prayed and did ‘stunts’ 
on the platform.” 

“IT remember how wilted you were 
when you came up to congratulate 
me. I was quite ashamed of you.”’ 

**After that,’’ I went on, unmind- 
ful of her interruption, ‘“‘you made 
your début. I had the first dance. 
It is the only time,’’ I added, a little 
resentfully. ‘‘Now I have the twelfth 
or the eighteenth. Once I had none 
at all.’’ 

“But the day before that,’’ said 
Lalla, speaking apparently to the 
mantel-piece, ‘“‘I told you I was 
tired of a certain subject, and asked 
you not to mention it again. That 
afternoon I met you at a musicale, 
and you began talking about it at 
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once, and talked about it till a kind 
lady in front felt sorry for me, and 
asked you please to be quiet. So 
I gave your dances away.”’ 

‘You began talking about it your- 
self,’’ I said, accusingly. ‘You 
asked me what I was thinking about. 
And you know it was you the old 
lady asked to keep quiet. You were 
trying to pretend you weren’t laugh- 
ing, and making queer, gurgling 
sounds behind your programme.”’ 

‘‘She looked at me when she said 
it because she didn’t kke to speak 
to astrange man,”’ Lalla said, firmly. 
‘But it was perfectly evident whom 
she meant. You were behaving 
shamefully.”’ 

“It was none of the old lady’s 
business, anyhow,” I said. ‘‘You 
were laughing at me. You always 
have laughed at me you know. 
The first time I proposed to you, 
you simply howled.”’ 

‘‘I was so young,’’ she murmured, 
““‘my manners were 


apologetically, 


very poor. Now—— 

‘‘Now you are older,” I put in. 
“And wiser.”’ 

I leant toward her, holding out 
my arms. ‘‘Say it, sweetheart,” I 
pleaded, ‘‘say you have loved me all 
along, and I'll forget the snippy 
things you’ve said, and the mean, 
unkind things you’ve done.”’ 

“I don’t know what you mean by 
‘it’,’’ she answered, ‘‘and I wish 
you'd rearrange your arms. They’re 
so—so—awfully near.’’ 
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‘Tell me what you wrote on the 
card,’’ I repeated, ‘‘and I will put 
them somewhere else.’’ And, then, 
because I could wait no longer, I 
put them in the place I had clearly 
in mind. 

“It isn’t what you think it is,’’ she 
said, from the other side of the 
room—lI do not yet clearly see how 
she got there—‘‘and I will never 
forgive you. It’s ‘J have not any 
heart.’ I never meant it to be any- 
thing else. You are the most con- 
ceited person I know. And where 
there was only one button unbut- 
toned, two or three more have slid 
out.” 

I took the card from my pocket a 
little dazed. 

“It’s h-a-v-e,’’ she went on, ‘‘not 
what you thought atall. Andthe O 
is the middle letter of ‘not,’ not of 
‘you.’ You wouldn’t let me _fin- 
ish Pe 

“‘No, I don’t care about having 
you finish,’’ I said. ‘‘Nor,” I 
added, laying the card upon the 
table, ‘‘do I care for this. You 
would better keep it. Perhaps, in 
your dark moments, it may amuse 
you to look at it, and remember how 
you made a fool of me, because you 
had not any heart.’’ 

At the door, I paused and looked 
back. She was putting the girl 
with the spaniel back into the blue 
bath tub, and I fancied, although I 
could not see her face, that she was 
laughing. 
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Every Woman 
Should Read This 









“ Most wonderful preparation in the world.” 
Dr. Monroe, 


“Does more for my complexion and form than 
anything I have ever used.”—Anna Held. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS 














All Speak in the Highest Terms of 


Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food 


This famous preparation has many imitators, but there is nothing like it on the market: 
It has stood the test for more than twenty-five years and is now recognized by the medical 
profession and thousands of grateful women who have used it as being the only preparation 
that will Round Out with Firm, Healthy Flesh thin cheeks, neck and arms. 
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FOR DEVELOPING THE BUST FOR REMOVING WRINKLES 

: Or restoring flabby breasts to their natural beauty No woman should have wrinkles or crow’s feet 

; and contour it has never failed to give perfect about theeyesor mouth. Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food 
satisfaction, removes them like magic. 


SPECIAL OFFER—The regular price of Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food is $1.00 a box, but to introduce it 
into thousands of new homes we have decided to send two boxes to all who answer this advertisement 
and send us $1.00, All packages are sent in plain wrapper, postage prepaid. 


ee altel 


FREE A sample box—just enough to convince you of the great merit of Dr, Charles’ Flesh Food 

will be sent free for 10 cents which pays for cost of mailing. We will also send you our 
book, “Art of Massage,”” which contains all the proper movements, illustrated, for massaging the face, 
neck and arms, and full directions for developing the bust. Address 


DR. CHARLES CO. 


19 Park Place, New York 


Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food will also be found on sale at druggists’ and department stores. 
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is benefited 
by wearing an 


Q-P-C Suspensory 


If every man knew of the value, the help, the 
benefits, to be derived by wearing an O-P-C 
suspensory, there would be very few men without 
them. 

An O-P-C suspensory will help every man as 
much as any one thing can. Not because it will 
develop his brain or his muscle, but because it 
willdo away with the one strain which every 
man experiences—a little strain at first, but when 
multiplied by the number of seconds ina day 
means a big loss of nerve energy 

Ask any vigorous, right-minded man, who 
wearsan O-P-C, what hethinksof it. Hisanswer 
will be a revelation to you, 

Your druggist has O-P-C suspensories and can 
give youa copy of our booklet, “The Struggle 
for Supremacy It tells why, under the rush 
and grind of modern life, every healthy, normal 
man should wear an O-P-C suspensory 

If your druggist does not have our book send 
us his name for a free copy. 

No. 2 O-P-C lisle, $1.00 
No 8 O-P-C silk, $1.50 

Every druggist is authorized to refund the 
money if purchaser is not entirely satisfied 

Ask for O-P-C and ‘Get the Right Brand 


MADE BY 


Bauer & Black, 
309 Twenty-fifth St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Now is the Time 
Cultivate Hair 


Human hair, like the rose bush, requires 
arichsoil,carefulcultivation,(grooming) ff 
and bright, warm, sunny weather to 
insure best results. 


Seven 
Sutherland 


Sisters 


Hair Grower and Scalp Cleaner 


never fail to grow hair, when there isa particle 
of life existing in the decaying roots. An 
occasional shampoo with the Scalp Cleaner and 
daily application of the Hair Grower durin 

warm weather, will be found cooling an 
refreshing. Try it. 


Sold by over 28,000 Dealers. 
Permit us to again remind you, that 


“Its the Hair-not the Hat” 


That makes a woman attractive 


” Fine Service 


and ST PAUL 


Through from Chicago via Dubuque, Waterloo and Albert Lea. 
Fast Vestibule Night train with through Stateroom and Open-section 
Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library Car and Free ram 3 ChairCar. Dining 
Car Service en route. Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., CHICAGO. 


lines. 
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Ovitt’s Oregon Outing 


An Opportunity to See Oregon, Free. 


Were you ever in a gold mine? 

Would you enjoy going through one? 

Most people would, but as a general rule 
very few can visit the gold mines of the far 
west, owing to the expense entailed and the 
time necessary to make the trip. 

I offer you an opportunity to go out to Ore- 
gon and see some gold mines at my expense. 
I want to show all who care to avail them- 
selves of my offer, and who are willing to ful- 
fill the easy conditions attached to it, what a 
wonderful trio of Gold Mines we have out in 
the Sumpter district. 

Seeing is believing, with most people, and a 
trip through these mines that I am exploiting 
will prove an object lesson for the beholder 
that no printed description could possibly 
equal in impressiveness. 

This is a colossal undertaking. 

To take a party half across the continent 
and back again and pay all the expenses of 
such a trip, will be a great achievement. 

What does it all mean ? 

It means that every man and woman who 
takes the trip will come back home filled with 
enthusiasm over the prospects of these mines 
for which I stand sponsor. 

It means—or will mean—that in all proba- 
bility every share of Cracker Jack stock will 
be subscribed for before the conductor calls 

‘‘all aboard!’’ for the return journey. It is 
just another scheme to sell stock, I'll admit, 
but it proves that I must be pretty enthusias- 
tic myself over these Gold Mines, else I would 
hardly risk taking a party out to go through 
the property. 

It looks like that, doesn’t it? 

Now the time is short. There are certain 
conditions attached to these round-trip tickets 
that almost any person can meet easily—and 
the sooner you get the conditions, the surer 
you will be of taking the trip. 

My room is limited, too. Can’t take a‘! 
who will want to go, so it will be a case 


of first come, first served. You had better 
write to-day. 

Oregon is one of the grandest of the states. 
Her scenic beauties are little known, but once 
seen are never to be forgotten. My party will 
travel in special cars, and will be given every 
attention during the trip and at the mines. 

It will be a pleasant and profitable outing. 

What I want you to do is to cut the coupon 
from this advertisement and write your name 
and address upon it. Then mail it to me. 

I will send you full particulars by return 

mail, so you will have ample time to qualify for 


Ovitt’s ven Outing 





LE 


MAIN OFFICES: 
R-35, Merrill Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fiscal vee 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
NEw YoRK—A 335 Stewart Bldg. 
BOSTON - R 831-832 Board of Trade. 
PITTSBURG—P 711 Penn Bldg. % 


St. Lovis—A 443 Odd Fellows 
Building. © 


Ww 


Write meat any of these = 
. ~ 
addresses. 


LEE S. OVITT, 
Fiscal Agent, 


Merrill Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send me full particulars of 
“Ovitt’s Oregon Outing.’’ This 
inquiry carries with it no obliga- 
tion on my part. 


Name. 
Address .. . 
I saw Ad in 
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~ and 
From Chicago, every day, July 1 to 10, 
inclusive. Return limit, August 31, 1903. 


These are some of the inducements to spend 
a vacation among the Rockies offered by the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
and 
Union Pacific Line. 


You can leave Chicago at 10.25 any evening 








and enjoy a quick, comfortable trip to 
Colorado. Standard sleeping cars and free 
reclining chair cars from Union Station, 
Chicago, to Union Station, Denver. 
Additional information on request. 


F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, 


CHICAGO. 


$30.00 to Colorado and Back Every Day Until September 30th, via this Line. 
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A auaranTEED cURE | Skin Diseases 
For all Poisons of the 18 
Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, Ring- 
worm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne or other 
skin troubles, can be promptly cured by 
Or the treatment costs nothing. Hi 
Contagious blood poison is a cruel and imperious master; it heeds not the cry y 
for merey or the voice of prayer. You may have just recently contracted Blood 
Voison, or its lingering taint you may have had for years. It is safe to say 





at you are not cured. The old symptoms and troubles return every now and 
hen. These is only one cure in the world to-day for Blood Poison in any stage, 
and thatis MEDERINE. It searches out the impurities, cleanses and purifies 
e system, strengthens and invigorates the whole constitution, clears and beau- 
s the complexion, and renders the skin soft and velvety. Hydrozone is endorsed by leading phy- 
oii ONE ¢ MANY a em sicians. It is absolutely harmless, yet 
Geo Vasson, Oswego, N. Y., says t is now three years since I too 
ir MEDERINE course of treatment for Blood Poisoning, but I want to inform most pow erful healing agent, that cures 
1 of my gratitude for what it did for me. It saved me from worse than a liv- by destroying the parasites which cause 
gdeath. Onl for your treatment I should have been on the other side of the ae 
River or in the madhouse. I would to God that J had the power to spread to these diseases. 
ntire world the curative powers of your Greatest of all Blood Cures. Cures sunburn in 24 hours In cases of 
tae oN ULCER CURED. sales Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop itch- 
H. Braun, Fargo, N. D., writes: had an ulcer on my left leg, and learning 7 r. Rice : 
fthe remarkable cures MEDERINE was making, I used in all two courses of ing at once, also will relieve mosquito 


r treatment, and to my surprise the ulcer was healed. The doctors told me bites instantly. Take no substitute and 
e was no help for me. You can imagine my great juy over being cured, after 


eo of suffering and waste of money. Use this as will best serve the public. see that every bottle bears my signature. 
Write MEDERINE REMEDY CO., Duluth, Minn., for their system of treat- 
t oa All letters answered. Ilestrated booklet ‘Tontehainn ectinenteie of Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
s mailed FREE. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 
Price, $1 per Bottle; 6 Bottles for $5 


Sent Expres; Preparn, if your druggist does not carry MEDERINE in stock. 

M d H 0i t Tus New Treatment for Eczema, Salt Rheum. Old 

@ erine n men and Running Sores, Boils and Ulcers. 50c. per box. 

M d $ For Toret, Batu and Nursgry, vitalizes the skin; a 

e erine oap complexion beautifier, a perfect cure for Dandruff and 
ALL Scape anp Skin Diseases. Pricer, 25c. V-59, Prince St., New York. 


MEDERINE REMEDIES ame SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY FREE era on the rational treat. 
NEARLY ALL DaruGaistTs. ment of diseases sent free. 

















WITHOUT A PEER 








“The Katy Flyer” 


The Right Train to take to 


Texas, Old Mexico . 
and the Great Southwest 











Write for illustrated booklets 
descriptive of money-making 
possibilities in Missouri, Kansas, 
Indian Territory and Texas. 





GEORGE MORTON, 
General Passenger Agent 
- Louis, Mo. 
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SUMMER 
CATALOGUE 


VERY person interested in Diamonds will want a 
copy of our NEW SUM/SIER CATALOGUE, for 
it shows the latest creations in artistic Diamond 

mountings, fine jewelry and watches. These new and fine 
goods you will not find illustrated in the catalogues of 
other houses until next fall, for we are the only house in 
the Diamond and Jewelry business which issues a com- 
plete catalogue between seasons. Everything illustrated 
is quoted at exceptionally low prices and sold on the 
PULAR LOFTIS SYSTE/S1 of easy payments. 
Select any article that you like and it will be delivered at 
your door with all express charges paid. Only one-fifth 
of the price need be paid at first; the balance being 
arranged in a series of small monthly payments extend- 
ing over eight months. No security is required; no in- 
terest is charged and no publicity is created when you 

y on our CONFIDENTIAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 
STEM. If you makea selection, it will be upon the 

istinct understanding that your money 
will be promptly returned in case you de- 
cide not to purchase. We are the largest 
concern in the business and sell only the 
nest genuine goods, and at prices rang- 
ing trom ten to twenty per cent 
below those of otherhouses. Every 
Diamond is sold under a written 
guarantee of quality and value and 
may be exchanged at any time in 
the future for other goods or a 
larger stone at the full original 
price. Our Confidential Credit Sys- 
tem is open to all honest persons 
without regard to their financial 
worth; but if you prefer to buy for 
cash we make the most startling 
and liberal offer ever made. Itis 
no less than guaranteeing the return 
of all money paid at any time within 
one year—less ten per cent, the rea- 
sonable cost of doing business. We 
are one of the oldest houses in the 
trade (Est. 1858). We refer to any 
bank in America—for instance, ask 
your local banker to consult his 
Jun or Bradstreet book of commer- 
cial ratings and he will tell you that 
we stand at the top in credit, relia- 
bility and promptness. We havea 
number of attractive booklets that 
we will be glad to send you if you 
write promptly for our New Sum- 

mer Catalogue. 


BROS. @ CoO. 


Diamond Importers and 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


Specie Marian Fis ece” CHICAGO, ILL. 














Michigan A _— 
Handsome 
Book Free 


litells all about the most 

delightful places in the 

country to spend the summer 

—the famous region of North- 

- : ern Michigan,including these 
YumMmMe!l well-known resorts: 


Petoskey Mackinac Island 
Bay View Traverse City 
Wequetonsing Neahtawanta 
Harbor Point Omena 
Oden Northport 


Send 2c. to cover postage, mention this magazine, 
and we will send you this 52 page book, colored cover, 
200 pictures, list and rates of all hotels, new 1903 
maps, and information about the 
train service on the 


Grand Rapids & 


Indiana Railway 
( The Fishing Line) 


Through sleeping cars daily for the North from Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Indianapolis, via Penna 
Lines and Richmond, and from Chicago via Michigan 
Central R.R. and Kalamazoo; low rates from al! points. 

Fishermen will be interested in our booklet,‘' Where 
to Go Fishing,’’ mailed free. 

C. L. LOCKWOOD, 
Genera! Passenger Agent, 
VW Grand Rapids, Mich. - 











ZAMO TABLETS 


The Great Mexican Remedy, = 
CURES 


HEADACHE, 


in fifteen minutes, no matter 
from what cause. 
Nothing equals them for 
the cure of 


INDIGESTION 


and all Stomach Troubles. They 
create a good appetite, strengthen 
the nerves, and produce restful 
sleep. Colds and LaGrippe quick- 
ly relieved and cured by them. 
Gastric fevers, so common with 
children, caused from overheat- 
ing, cured by their use. ; 
CINCINNATI, Nov. 19, 1901. 

ZAMO TABLET CO., Cincinnati. 

Gentlemen:—I desire to extend 
to you my congratulations on your 
valuable discovery. The ‘‘Zamo 
Tablet” is certainly one of the 
finest remedies that I have ever 
used, I have suffered a great deal p 
from headache and indigestion, and after considerabl« 
urging I tried this remedy of yours, and have found the 
result most satisfactory in every case. 

I have also given it to friends who have been benefited 
and cured by the use of it. As you do not claim to cur 
EVERYTHING with these Tablets, Icertainly can recommend 
their use for such things as you claim them to be good for 
headache, colds and indigestion. 

Very truly yours, Cc. E. BABBITT 
State Agent North American Accident Ins. Co. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
Regular sized box at your druggist’s, 25c. 


ws?® ZAMO TABLET CO., CINCINNATI, OIHO. 
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Largest Physical Culture 
Institution in the World 


The phenomenal success which has rewarded the 
efforts of Sylvester J. Simon to promulgate a simple 
natural and effective method of developing bodily and 
mental vigor, is accentuated by the expansion of house 
room rendered necessary by the constant increase in 
number of patients. An addition of 2 stories to the 
present 6-story building which is the home of the sys- 

|. em is now under way. 


Simon’s 
Natural Development 
System 


numbers among its patients many of the most prominent business and professional men and women of the 
country, who advocate Mr. Simon’s method in the most cordial and enthusiastic manner, 

Mr. B. Mayer, partner in the well-known dry goods house of Schlesinger & Mayer, says: “I am more 
than pleased with your Natural Development System. Have taken your treatments for 3 months and 
improved so much in health and strength under your careful training that I have decided to continue. You 
were recommended by one of Chicago’s ablest physicians and only feel sorry that I did not know of you 
years ago.” 

. The basic idea of this course is that-the natural activities ot the system are sufficient, when intelligently 
directed, to overcome all the effects arising from inactive habits, undue concentration of effort, overwork, 
worry, excess, etc., and that the dual constitution of the muscles and the apparatus of levers in the body 
supply the only necessary equipment for health-giving exercise. To those suffering from the results of Seden= 
tary Habits, Overwork, Sluggish Functioning of Blood, Liver or Kidneys, Obesity, Emaciation, Consti- 
pation, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia or Neurasthenia, 


SYLVESTER J. SIMON, ORIGINATOR 


The Minutes You Give to This System To-day 
Wilt be Worth Hours to You Tormorrow 


Wziigsor 2ewet SYLVESTER J. SIMON, R 14 Qaincy St., Chicago 


ST. LOUIS CHICAGO BUFFALO 


GREGG’S BRAND 
_ MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEE 


“The Best by Test” 


Was Used Exclusively at Pan-American Exposition 








For sale by all leading grocers throughout 
the United States ....Write for samples 








C. D. GREGG TEA & COFFEE CO. 


No. 23 and 25 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Cool Off 
in Colorado 


If it’s hot where you are and you want a change of air, 

if you are tired and overworked and need a little outing; go 

to Colorado. It is the one perfect summer spot in America. 

The pure, dry, invigorating air, the glory of the mountain 

scenery, the quiet restfulness of the place, the fine fishing and 

golf links, the comfortable hotels and boarding houses, all go to make 
Colorado the ideal country for seekers after health and pleasure. 


Send for our “Handbook of Colorado.” 


A trip to Colorado costs but little. Our handbook tells all about the 
prices for board and the attractions at different places. Send for a copy 
TO-PAY. Nocharge. At the same time I will mail you a circular telling 
about the very cheap tickets we are selling to Colorado. Round trip from 
Chicago, $25 and $30; from St. Louis, $21 and $25, according to the date. 
It takes but one night on the road from either Chicago or St. Louis to Denver. 





Pe S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., Chicago. ' 
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MAMMA AMAA AAEAMNA AAG Wb 


“FOR 35 YVEARS A 
STAND ARD PIANO” 


Ghe 
WING 
PIANO 


You need this book 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO. A Book— 
not a catalogue—that gives you all the informa- 
tion possessed by experts. Itmakes the selection 
ofapianoeasy. Ifread carefully, it will make 
you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and 
finish ; will tell you how to know good from bad, 
It describes the materials used; gives pictures 
of all the different parts, and tells how they 
should be made and put together. It is the only 
book of its kind ever published. It contains 216 
large pages, and is named “ The Book of 
Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to any one wishing to buy a 
piano. Write for it. 


A Wing style—45 other styles to select from 


We make the WING 
aon —— q PIANO aad sal it onr-| Instrumental Attachment 


selves. It goes direct | A special feature of the WING PIANO; it 





from our factory to your home. 
employ any agents or salesmen. When you 
buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual 
cost of construction and our small wholesale 
profit. This profit is small because we sell 
thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
i sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 
profit oneach. They can’t help it. 


We do not | 





SENT ON TRIAL 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance, 

We will send any WING PIANO toany 
part of the United States on trial. We 
pay freight in advance and do not ask any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing unless you keep 
the piano. There is absolutely no risk or 
expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Easy [lonthly Payments 








| in every part of the United States. 








WING @ SON’*” 


imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, 
guitar, harp zither, and banjo. Music written 
for these instruments, with and without piano 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly 
by a single player on the piano as though ren- 
dered by an entire orchestra. The original 
instrument attachment has been patented by 
us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, 
although there are several imitations of it. 


In 35 years 36,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers 
WING 
PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve years 
against any defect in tone, action, workman- 
ship or material. 


W i n g Organ sg 3re just as carefully 


made as Wing Pianos, 


| They have a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, 


easy action, very handsome appearance, need 
no tuning. Wing Organs are sold direct from 
the factory, sent on trial; are sold on easy 
monthly payments. For catalogue and prices 
write to. 


-516 W.13th St., N. Y. 
1868—35th YEAR—19035 
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DR, GAVIGAN'S 
CATA-PHEREIN 


Means a Compound of Nature’s Spinal Serum 
conveyed to the inside Nerves and Arteries by Dr. 
Gavigan’s Electro-Chemical Body Battery, 
Patented Feb. 11, 1902. 


What the “Scientific American’’ Says. 


Under the head “RECENTLY PATENTED INVENTIONS,” in the issue of March 8 1902, the Scientific 
American, published in New York City, says 
. “Dr. Wm. J. Gavigan, Manhattan, New York City, has invented an electrical device*for the treatment of 
diseases which is based upon an entirely new theory of medical electricity.’ * * * * 


HOME FOR INCURABLES, 


“ DR. GAVIGAN, Third Avenue, between 180th and 183d Sts. New York, April 12, 1903. 


Dear Sir.—I beg to inform you that from the 8th of January to the present time I have been using your 
treatment and am happy to my et I have not had a single pain since that time. It has helped me in 
other ways.” * * Signed, — 


The above is a most remarkable case, for the reason that the patient is in an advanced state of 
Locomotor Ataxia, and was suffering the excruciating pains of that awful disease. His name 
will be given to any sufferer upon application, for he will be glad to correspond with you. 


C AT A=PHEREI is a POSITIVE CURE for NERVOUS DEBILITY in Men and Women, RHEUMA- 

TISM, PAINS IN THE BACK, ALL NERVOUS AND BLOOD DISEASES, LEU- 
CORRHOEA AND OVARIAN TROUBLES, WEAK BACK AND STOOPED SHOULDERS, WEAK LUNGS, 
SPINAL CURVATURE. 


DO You KNOW That the Spinal Cord is the Reservoir, or Root, of all Nerve 


Force? That to cure Nervous, Blood, and Pelvic Diseases such 
as Varicocele, Rupture, Rheumatism, Paralysis and other Nervo- 


Vital Diseases, it is necesssary to feed the Root by filling up " 
the reduced Reservoir with the LIFE-GIVING FLUID ...... CATA=PHEREIN 
Send to-day for Booklet and Testimonials. 
Mailed in plain, sealed envelope. 


A HOME TREATMENT 


Price within the reach of all Sufferers. 











ADDRESS 


DR, GAVIGAN CATA-PHEREIN 0, <-“f 


108 West 12th Street, New York City. 5 = 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


——AT—— 


BOSTON 


July 6th to 10th, 1903, Inclusive, 


NICKELPate. 


TheNewlork,Chicag 06 St.LouisRR. 


Offers to members of that Organization a rate of 


$19.00 from Chicago to Boston and return 


with $2.00 added for membership fee. 
Liberal Conditions with 10 days Stopover at Niagra Falls 


By depositing return portion of ticket with Joint Agent in Boston an extension for return 
may be obtained to and including September Ist, 1903. 


Three Daily Trains From Chicago, 


with dining-car service, serving meals on American Club Meal Plan, at rate of 35¢ to 
$1.00; also A La Carte, if preferred. 


Special arrangements will be made to take care of organized 
parties, including special cars, or by special trains. 


For Particulars call or address 


JOHN Y. CALAHAN, 
General Agent, 


Room 298. 113Adams Street, CHICAGO. 
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TO THE 


Eastern Seaboard Cities 
Summer ‘Resorts. 


Note Stop-over privileges. 
[ a I €& OHIO R.R. 


(he Picturesque Route 




















TEN DAY 
STOPOVER 

AD 
WASHINGTON a 
BALTIMORE ps 
PHILADELPHIA 












































DEPOSIT TICKETS 
IMMEDIATELY ON 
ARRIVAL AT 
EITHER CITY. 























Pullman Vestibule Equipment. 
Dining Car Service. 


General Passenger Agent. 


B. N. AUSTIN, 








TICKET OFFICE 
224 Clark St., CHICAGO. 





et 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


HENRY B. HYDE, Founder. 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER JAMES H. HYDE 
President f Vice-President 


$1,000 a year 


Income. 


How would you like to be absolutely sure that 
twenty years from now you would be in receipt of an 
income of $1,000 a year ¢ 

And on to be absolute ly sure that if you should 
die at any time before then the income would commence 
AT ONCE for your beneficiary ? 

The New Continuous Instalment Endowment of 
the Equitable will create this Income for you, without 
your sinking much capital. The income may be as low 
as $100, or as high as $10,000. 





A. B. NEWMAN, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
I would like to receive information regarding a Continuous Installment 


Endowment Bond, issued to a person aged years. 


a eae a ee ee ee rk ee eee 


Address 
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California Summers 


IN THE MOUNTAINS AND IN THE 


COAST CITIES, 


ARE 


cALMOST IDEAL 


NEVER SULTRY ... NO HOT NIGHTS ...NO RAINS ... NO SUDDEN 
CHANGES ...NO MOSQUITOES... THIS BRINGS 


THE GREAT CONVENTIONS 


TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


Grand cArmy of Republic ... COMING IN AUGUST. 
Bankers’ Convention ... COMING IN OCTOBER> 
«Maps, Booklets, Folders, of W. G. NIEMYER, General Agent 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


193 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
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4} the Erie Railroad Company, 


tells why Chautauqua Lake, 

with its varied phases of Summer life, is one 

of the most delightful resorts in the world. 
APPLY TO ae OR ADDRESS 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
New Yorn 
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COOL RESORTS 


BEST REACHED VIATHE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY.: 


DOUBLE ‘DAILY SERVICE. 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS TO SAN FRANCISCO, VIA PUEBLO, 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS AND SALT LAKE CITY? 
SUMMER EXCURSION TICKETS NOW ON SALE. 





H. C. TOWNSEND, RUSSELL HARDING, C. G. WARNER, 
GEN’ L PASS’ RANO TKT. AGT., THI-FOV.-PF. ANDG.M™., SECOND VICE-PAES'T, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


wm. E—€. HOYT, G. E P. AGT, 335 BROADWAY, New YorK 


If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 


Be sure and use that old and well-tried remedy, 


» » DRINK * MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. , 
The Farmers Voice 


and National Rural 
A paper for the FARMER WHO THINKS. 
It deals with the larger ‘questions which interest 
the intelligent tiller of the soil. Send 25 cents 


for a three months’ trial subser iption and get a 
copy of that invaluable little book, “The Farm- 
ers Purchasing Guide,” free, 


THE FARMERS VOICE a. 
47 Plymouth Place, hicago, ll 


Finest ofall |\scuerrrer’s 


Instantaneous 






































Goodhart-Hartman Co. |44atr Colorine 


Best in the world 


Positively Harmless s0\4 by all Drugeists and 
SOLE CONTROLLERS Eight Shades Aarne oc 





CHICAGO, ; ILLINOIS GRAF BROS., 812 Broapway, New York, Exclusive Agents 


| for the U. S. and Canada. 
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BUYERS OF 


PRINTING 


You will readily recognize the advantage of having your 
business handled by a firm that is housed in a fire-proof 
building, as the possibility of loss of materials or being 
seriously delayed by fire is eliminated. 

The Printing and Binding Plant of STEARNS BROS. 
@ CO., is located in the new fire proof building, corner 
La Salle and Harrison Streets, Chicago, and is second to 
none in efficiency and economy of production. The elec- 
trical equipment is complete in every detail, and the plant 
is modern and up-to-date. Your inquiries solicited. 


STEARNS BROS @ CO. 


383-391 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 

















Wat Baden DPrings 


In the Highlands of Southern Indiana—among splendidly wooded hills— pure, delightful, invigor- 
ating air—no malaria. One can drink the curative health-giving waters, ramble among the hills, 
play golf, ride horse back, or take complete rest in the shaded grounds of the New Modern Hotels 
—rTen days or two weeks will do anyone a world of good. 


Located on the MONON ROUTE 
WICAGO. AlLWAY 








AILWAY 








In addition to the Medical Waters from the ten famous Springs the Hotel tables are supplied with 
purest crystal spring waters, filtered and distilled, so that its purity and healthfulness is doubly assured. 


The Waters 


The healing waters of the numerous natural flowing springs at these twin resorts are corrective of disorders of 
stomach, liver, kidneys and bowels, beyond the power of drugs, the benefits of drinking the waters being imme- 
diate and if continued for the brief period of ten days or two weeks are rejuvenating to the entire digestive system 
beyond the possibility of accomplishment by any other treatment. You drink the waters— nature does the rest. 
Cheaper than the Doctor's bills, more prompt, more efficient and more pleasurable than doping the system with 
medicines. 





Full Information, Booklets, etc., Sent Free. 


Three trains daily via Monon Route. Parlor Cars on day trains. ‘Through Sleepers on night 
trains. Address 


City TicKet Office, 232 Clark Street, Chicago 
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A LONG DRIVE 


means a strong body. To play well you must be well. Good golf and good 
health go together. There’s no better place to enjoy both this summer than at 


im Richfield Springs, N.Y. 


Railroad 

















The altitude is high, the air cool and bracing, the outdoor life delightful. 
For those suffering from gout, rheumatism, and nervous diseases the sulphur 
baths and springs are among the most efficacious in the world. 


A beautifully illustrated book of 128 pages, describing this and other resorts on the Lackawanna 
Railroad and containing a fascinating love story, entitled ‘* For Reasons of State,’’ sent free for 
five cents (to cover postage). Address T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad, New York City. 
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LIFE ¢ Costs || WHISKEY AND BEER HABIT 


You Nothing PERMANENTLY CURED BY 


= Life Plant). ORRINE” 


HE excessive use of alcoholic stimulants destroys more 


lives each yearthan all the contagious diseases com- 

THE GREAT bined. Physicians and scientists throughout the world 
have long since pronounced drunkenness a disease of the 

nervous system, creating a morbid craving for a stimulant. 

BLOOD REM E DY Systems vary as to the kind of drink that will satisfy this 


craving—some want whiskey, others beer, wine, kimmel, 


= = etc., the use of which will eventually result in ruining the 
fails to cure any case of RHEUMATISM, health and bringing on disease, in the majority of cas2s 


‘ATS ICZEM: i caused ending in death 
CA TARRH, ECZEM A oF any disease “ ORRINE” is prepared on a formula covering the vari- 
by Impure blood. Now is the time to take ous destructive ailments brought into the system by the use 


. ‘ . vp ai of whiskey and other alcoholic stimulants. It permanently 
it. Should Life Plant fail to cure, your cures the drink habit by removing the craving for liquor, 


druggist will refund your money. What restores the organs of the stomach to their normal condition 
3k? We tak and improves the appetite and digestion. It is perfectly 
more assurance could you ask? @ take harmless, containing no injurious drugs of any description. 
: . — ale ; * ORRINE " can be given without the patient's knowledge, 
all the risk you take none. if desired, in tea, coffee, water, or milk. It requires no 
office or sanitarium treatment of any kind, but can be taken 
RHEUMATISM. athome We will refund the money if * ORRINE” fails 

ea _ ° . . to do all that is claimed for it. 
Mrs. Mary J. Suitt, of Cambridge, Ohio, says: Mr. E. T. Sims, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: ‘‘ Use my name 
“T have been afflicted with rheumatism for some as a twenty-year drunkard restored to manhood and health 
time, located in different parts of the body. I was not by 4 boxes of “ ORRINE "— need I say more ? It is a won- 

ble to get relief until I took LIFE PLANT. Two “—— and yg te the drin —. am for $ 

a . ee 1e price of * "is $1 per box, 6 boxes for $5. 
bottles did the work. I can heartily recommend it to Mailed in plain, sealed wrapper, by Orrine Co., 818 14th St., 


- 7 ism.” N. W,, Washington, D.C. Interesting booklet (sealed) free 
all afflicted with rheumat on vege. Alive 


LIFE PLANT COMPANY, ORRINE COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO | 818 14th Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















Mo UNTAIN LAKE? 
COLORADO 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


Ona 


S| | 
In raising up the BAD) great mountains of 
Gis ND 


Colorado, Nature provided with a 
lavish and artistic *9, ty hand for the neces- 
sities and pleasures ofman. Inthe 
midst of their most rugged configurations are to be found 
some of the most charming and restful spots on earth. 


& 
cS 


“7 have seen nothing in the Alps or 
mountain regions of the Old World 
to compare with these scenes,” writes 
a noted European traveler. 


Splendid Train Service and very low Rates to Colorado 


via 


UNION PACIFIC. 


Information cheerfully furnished on application to 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
OMAHA, NEB 
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“ 


Mrs. D. A noid, President German 
Woman’s Club, Grand Pacific Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Relieved of a Tumor by 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 

“ DEAR Mrs. PInKHAM :—I suffered four years ago with a tumor 
in my womb, and the doctors declared I must go to the hospital and un- 
dergo an operation, which I dreaded very much and hesitated to submit. 

«My husband consulted an old friend who had studied medicine, 
although he was not a practising physician, and he said he believed 
that Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound would cure 
me. That same day I took my first dose, and I kept it up faithfully 
until twelve bottles had been used, and not only did the tumor dis- 
appear, but my general health was very much improved and I had 
not felt so well since I was a young woman. 

«“ As I have suffered no relapse since, and as I took no other med- 
icine, I am sure that your Compound restored my health and I believe 
saved my life.’-—Mrs. D. ARNOLD. 


$5000 FORFEIT IF THE ABOVE LETTER IS NOT GENUINE. 


When women are troubled with irregular, suppressed or painful 
menstruation, weakness, leucorrhcea, displacement or ulceration of the 
womb, that bearing-down feeling inflammation of the ovaries, backache, 
bloating (or flatulence), general debility, indigestion, and nervous pros- 
tration, or are beset with such symptoms as dizziness, faintness, lassitude, 
excitability, irritability, nervousness, sleeplessness, melaacholy, “all- 
gone,” and “want-to-be-left-alone” feelings, blues, and hopelessness, 
they should remember there is one tried and true remedy. Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound at once removes such troubles. 
Refuse to buy any other medicine, for you need the best. 
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= - 
OLYMPIC RANGE 


and PUGET SOUND 


will satisfy either for ORDINARY 
RECREATION or for HUNTING or 


FISHING or MOUNTAINEERING 
It isnt the stereotyped thing. 


“WONDERLAND 1903” 


elaborates its advantages. 
Send for it,-only SIX CENTS. 


CHAS.S.FEE, ST.PAUL, 
MINNESOTA. 
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AUTOMOBILING 


There is no more exhilarating sport or 

recreation thanautomobiling. The pleas- 

f ure of aspin over country roads or through 

macity park is greatly enhanced if the 
basket is well stocked with 


Dewar's Scotch 
“Wbite Label” 


the popular brand both in this and the 
old country. ‘*There is no Scotch like 
Dewar’s,” is a proverb among con- 
noisseurs. 





ee 


AN AUTOMOBILING POSTER. 


“Automobiling” (copyright 1903, by Fred- 
erick Glassup) is an original drawing by E. N. 
Blue, shown herewith. Printed in four colors 
on heavy plate paper, without advertisement, 
and sent to any address on receipt of 10 cents in 
silver. Suitable for framing in club-house or 
home. Next month, a delightful camp scene by 
the famous artist, Dan Smith. 


FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent for Fohn Dewar & Sons, Lid. 
126 Bleecker Street, New York 


EVERY WOMAN ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


is interested and should know MRS. WINSLOW’S 


eee SOOTHING SYRUP 
vee Marvel Spray should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 


Ny child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 


i | 
Douche — oe a Bottle. 


* gp that you want 
Uf your druggist cannot to read. Up to 
supply the MARVEL, 
accept no other, but write us for date catalogue. 


Illustrated Book, sent free — 

sealed. It gives price by mail, : 

particulars and directions inva!u- Send to CHAS. 8S. WRIGHT, 
able to ladies. Endorsed by Physicians. 

MARVEL CO., Room Il! Times Building, N.Y. 77% E. Harrison St., Chicago, I11. 


2 mae ASK a 
: ERMA-ROYALE. | 
5 | 7 ‘Used and Endorsed by Hu omen of Refineme nt, 7 
tA. fash) THE INSURES PURE, SOFT, WHITE SKIN AND A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
H £ : Cures Eczema and Tetter. Absolutely and Permanently Removes 
~~ Blackheads, Freckles, Pimples, Redness, Sunspots and Tan. 
Used with Derma-Royale Soap a Perfect Skia is Insured. 
Sold by all Druggists or may be ordered direct. 
DERMA-ROYALE, $1 per Bottle, Express paid. DERMA-ROYALE SOAP, 25c. by mail. 


Both in one package, $1.25, Express paid. 
Send for FREE book of Portraits and Testimonials. 


THE DERMA-ROYALE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Lo Four Trains a Day 


Non! b 
etween Chicago and 


St. Paul-Minneapolis 


Leave Chicago daily at 9.00a.m., 6.30 p.m. (The North-Western Limited), 
10.00 p.m. and 3.00 a.m. Excellent dining car service. Through service 
of Pullman compartment and drawing-room sleeping cars, free reclining chair 
cars, buffet smoking and library cars. ‘Two trains a day between Chicago and 


The Superiors and Duluth 


Leave Chicago daily at 6.30 p. m. and 10.00 p. m. 
The Best of Everything. 


Special Summer Rates 


for round-trip tickets during the tourist season to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Ashland, Waukesha, Devil’s Lake, 
Gogebic, Lake Geneva, Madison, Marquette, Lake Mills, 
Green Lake, Lake Minnetonka and other summer resorts 
of Wisconsin, Northern Michigan and Minnesota, Yellow- 
stone National Park, Oregon, Washington and Alaska. 


For further information address 


W. B. KNISKERN, Pass’r Traffic Manager, C. A. CAIRNS, Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agt. 
CuIcaAGo, ILL. 





NW36 
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~ Coke 
Dandruft 


CCure 


GROWS HAIR—KEEPS THE SCALP HEALTHY 
—REMOVES DANDRUFF—CURES ALL 
SCALP TROUBLES—CONTAINS NO GREASE 


or coloring matter to soil the clothing. 


Recommended by Thousands 
of Continued Users. 


For Sale by all dealers in $1.00 and soc bottles. 


A. R. BREMER -CO., Sole Mfrs. 
CHICAGO—NEW YORK 


isers it is of advantage to mention The Red Book. 
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Tre Crown Perfumery Company’s 
DELIGHTFUL PERFUME 








CRAB APPLE 
BLOSSOMS 


( Reg’d) 
Sizes: 102., 202., 3 02., 4 0z.,8 02. 


Chief among the fashionable scents of 
the season. A delicate perfume of 
the highest quality and fragrance, 


See that the bottles have the well-known Crown Stopper, 





The Crown Perfumery — s 
Invigorating 
Lavender Salts 





INVALUABLE FoR HEADACHE, SEA 
SICKNESS, anp CAR SICKNESS 





Purifies the air in sick rooms, and in 
rooms where gentlemen smoke. 


Only in Green Bottles with the Regis- 
: +e-y~ 4 - main 
tered Well-Known Crown Stopper of 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY 


LONDON anv PARIS 
American Depot of Importation: 343 Broadway, New York 











THE RIGHT OF WAY 


0) aaa BS 8 Om O'S GL 2: O ae 


THE CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY 

IS THE ONLY COMPLETELY ROCK 

BALLASTED, DUSTLESS LINE 
BETWEEN 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO ST.LOULS 
CHIOAG®O PEORIA 

ST.LOUIS“ KANSAS CIrry 


GEO. J. CHARLTON 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
OHICAGO, ILL. 








Rubber 
Sponge 


A new sr onge with a new purpose. A sponge that 
is absolutely sanitary. That not only removes the 
surface dirt, but frees the pores of a// exudation. That 


KEEPS THE SKIN WELL 


by keeping the pores wide open, giving a gentle stimu- 
lating friction that makes the blood tingle. Creates a 
healthful glow and enhances skin beauty. Non-irrita- 
ting. Economical—durable. Sold everywhere, but be 
sure it bears the genuine ‘‘Kleanwell'’ trade-mark. 


ALFRED H. SMITH, Sole U. S. Agt. 
84 Chambers Street, New York 











omfor 


Powder 


Heals and 


Comforts 
the SAIN 


A medication differ- 
ent and immeasurably 
superior to talcum pow- 
ders and lotions for all 


Skin Soreness, 


ttching, Chafing, Scalding, Nettle Rash, Burns, 


Sunburn, Pimples, Wounds, After Shaving, 
Tender Feet, Offensive Body Odors, and 
Bed Sores. A Perfectly Ideal Baby Powder. 
At Drug & Toilet Stores, 25c. Large trial pkg. free. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn, 
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CASH FOR YOUR R_ PROPERTY 























No Matter Where Located 


We can sell your business, residence, farm, lot, factory or real estate of any kind quickly and for cash. 
Send full description state price and learn how. We want you to know of our equipment and facilities. We want 
you to know why and how we can find youa buyer. Write today and get our complete plan—FREE—it will con 
vince you. 

If you want to buy any kind of property or business in any part of the country, write us. We will guar- 
antee to suit you. That's our business. 








| We have $1,000,000 to loan on good mortgages at 414 and 5 per cent in all sections of the country 





Established 1893. Highest References. Offices in 16 cities from Boston to San Francisco. 


A. A. ROTTNER & CO., 605 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publishers of Rottner’s Real Estate Register, a monthly journal with full list of properties 
and businesses for sale everywhere, 























HENROTIN’S 






PURE FRENCH 
CASTILE SOAP 






| & imported by us direct from Mar- 
seilles, France (the heart of the 
French Olive Oildistrict). //7s with- 
out question the most desirable im- 
ported Castile Soap obtainable. The 
percentage of OliveOil used isso large 
that it keeps the skin smooth, fresh 
and free from chapping. It can be 
used in either hard or soft water as 
the lathering properties are much 
greater than in other castile soaps. 
For the toilet bath orshampoottisex- 
ceptionally fine. It isalsounexcelled 
for cleaning the most delicate fab- 
rics, woolens and carpets without 
shrinkage. Ask forit. Try tt once 
and you will use no other. put up 
in white and green bars and white cakes, 




















THE STANDARD VISIBLE WRITER. 


Ifthe VISIBLE writing typewriter had been FIRST in 
| field there would be no sponsor for the blind kind. 
IVER does any kind of work for any kind of 
business and does it A &- tly andIN SIGHT. 

Art Catalog and Reasons are Free. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 
96 Lake &t., Chicago, Ill 
Foreign Office: Queen V ictoria 8t., London, England. 








FOR GALE BY ALL FIFST-CLASS DARUGGISTS 


A.HENROTIN COMPANY 
Importers of Castile Soap and Pure French. Olive Oil 


133 KINZIE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Large Increase | | 


In the output of our FERNDELL PURE FOOD GOODS has been accomplished by offering 
to the public under our brand of FERNDELL the finest line of high-grade Pure Food Goods 
that can be produced. 





Our active advertising campaign will be continued, but we have decided to give to the consumers 
of our FERNDELL brand a part of our advertising appropriation, realizing that they have con- 
tributed largely to the increase in our business by their many endorsements and recommendations of 











PURE FOOD GOODS 


To fully accomplish this we have selected from leading designers and artists of Germany and 
France a number of Pictures, Art Studies and Pillow Tops. The high standard of our FERN- 
DELL PURE FOOD GOODS 
is carried out in the artistic merit 
of our souvenirs. 


F R E E 


Send in your name and adress, 
also that of your grocer, and we 
will send you, prepaid, this beautiful 
STUDY IN CHILD LIFE, in 
dainty pastel colors, size 934 x 6% 
inches; also our interesting Souvenir 
| Book. 
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ADDRESS 


SPRAGUE, WARNER & COMPANY 


7 RaAnpoLpH Street, CHicaco 


















In writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention The Red Book. 
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President Roosevelt 


Do you know the history of his life, embracing all the 
important events from boyhood to the White House? 


EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD KNOW THE 
DETAILS OF THE PRESIDENT’S CAREER 


THIS VALUABLE AND 
FREE) = |e 


AMERICAN HOME is Offered 
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for the purpose of securing several 
thousand new subscribers for 


The Red Book 


THE GREAT TEN PENNY 
SHORT STORY MAGAZINE 




















PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
10 Cents Per Copy ss $1.00 Per Year 


14 OR MORE STORIES EACH MONTH BY 
THE MOST DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 











' 128 PAGES 

. We have purchased a large edition of the 

i valuable work entitled 

F THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
PRESIDENT 


A TYPICAL AMERICAN 


This magnificent work contains 413 pages, size 6} x9 
inches, BOUND IN CLOTH, and embossed on back 


in genuine gold. Handsome title page in colors. 
Photogravure frontispiece of the President and 


25 full-page photographically repro- 
duced illustrations Corvricut, gor, BY Rockwo0? 








If you will send us $1.00 for one year’s subscription to THE 


RED BOOK, the great ten penny short story magazine, together 
with 18 cents in stamps to pay mailing expense, we will send yotl 
free of charge the valuable book described above as a premium. 


Address 


THE RED BOOK, : = __ 160 State St. CHICAGO, ILL 


In writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention The Red Book. 























THE RED BOOK ADVERTISING SECTION 


ED. PINAUDS 














BORATED 
TALCUM 


EAU DE QUIN 


DELICHTFULAFTER BATHING, A LUXURY AFTERSHAVING! HAIR TONIC 


Beautifles and Preserves the Complexion. 
A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and SUNBURN, and all affictions The Best Hair Restorer. 


ofthe skin. For sore, biistered and perspiring feet it bas no equal. ” Removes all odor 


of perspiration. Get MENNEN’S (the origina!), @ little higher in price, batiey 4 A Positive Dandruff Cure. 


tb han worthless substitutes, but there is @ reason for it. Bold everywhere, or 
— - — ED. PINAUD’S Latest Perfume 
sething Mennen’s Violet Taloum Sneitizs FRENCH CARNATION PINK 





GERHARD MENNEN co., Newark, N. J. 


























Special California Tours 


Coronado Beach . 











Our personally-conducted excursions to 
California have been very successful. 


I am now organizing several similar parties for July and August. Will gladly 
send you full particulars of special advantages offered. Rates very low. Accom- 
modations excellent. The best California line will be used—the Santa Fe. Why 
not go this summer and enjoy Pacific Ocean breezes and snow-capped Sierras? 
' En route see Grand Canyon of Arizona. An unusual opportunity — don’t miss it. 
» TH Write toW. J. Black, 1312 Great Northern Building, Chicago, for full 
gether articulars and free copy of beautiful book about California. 

d you ‘ 
ia y 


=)! Santa Fe All the Way 
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In writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention The Red Boox. 
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The pleasant experience of a student who took 
a course of Scientific Advertising by Correspon- 
dence, in the Chicago College of Advertising 


On February 17, 1902, Mr. Frank P, 
Barker wrote Mr. John Lee Mahin, President 
of the Mahin Advertising Company, Chicago, 
as follows: 


Chicago, Ill., February 17, 1909. 
MR. JOHN LEE MAHIN, Chicago, Ill. 

DEAR SIR: May | take the liberty of asking you to recommend 
to me the school which, in your opinion, offers the most thorough 
and practical courses in advertising. 

| have recently graduated from the University of Chicago. My 
present work as the University correspondent fcr one of the morning 
papers occupies only a part of the day and leaves me considerable 
time which | am convinced could be profitably spent in a study of 
advertising. My intention to devcte myself to some phase of news- 
paper work is responsible for turning my attention toward a special 
study of this subject. 

I was greatly interested in your recent lecture at the University 
and it was this which prompted me to address you. 

Thanking you in advance, | am, 

Yours very respectfully, 
FRANK P. BARKER, 5731 Monroe Avenue. 


On February 18, 1902, Mr. John Lee 
Mahin wrote Mr. Frank P. Barker, recom- 
mending the Chicago College of Advertising. 

On June 12th, five months later, Mr.Frank 
P. Barker wrote to the Chicago College of 
Advertising the following letter: 





Chicago, June 12, 1902. 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING, Chicago, Ill. 
GENTLEMEN: In view of the immense service which your 
<= Z course in advertising has been to me, I wish to take the liberty of 
Mr. Frank P. Barker expressing to you my sincere thanks and appreciation. Since be- 
ginning my work as advertising manager for Cahn, Wampoid & Co., 
I have had an opportunity to fully test the value of the instruction received from you and | am confident that no other school or 
institution exists which offers a young man such advantages as yours. . ? : an * 

lt is a marvel to me that in three months time you can teach a man, ignorant of the first principles of advertising, 
such a mass of vital information. In some manner you manage to impart to your students a consciousness of those most 
essential qualities in advertising—taste, elegance, strength and originality. ; en ae 

The entire secret of the peculiar strength and efficiency of your course in advertising is to be found, | believe, in your system 
and methods which seem to me most inclusive. In every department of my work, I experience the benefits of the course taken with 
you and there is hardly a problem which arises that the instruction’ received from you fails to throw light upon. 

Being active and practical advertisers yourselves, you know what your students most need and | have found that your 
instruction consists of all that is newest and all that is best. I am confident that for young men seeking work in one of the most 
fascinating and most remunerative fields of activity now to be found, there is but one school in which to seek instruction and 
that one is the Chicago College of Advertising. Thanking you again for your aid and assistance, | am 

Yours very sincerely, FRANK P. BARKER, Advertising Manager for Cahn, Wampold & Company. 


On June 12th, same date as above letter, Cahn, Wampold & Company, wrote the 
Chicago College of Advertising the following letter: 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING, 610 Isabella Building, City. Chicago, June 12, 1902. 


GENTLEMEN: Mr. F. P. Barker, whom you sent us some time ago to take charge of our Advertising Department, is doing 
remarkably well, and we are greatly pleased with him in every way, shape and manner. 


Very truly yours, F.C. CAHN. 

In the fall of this same year The Chicago Tribune published the portrait upon the 
occasion of his marriage, of a rising young advertising man, and his name was Frank P. 
Barker. Is there any other profession that can offer such an opportunity for rapid 
advancement as the above letters illustrate? Any intelligent man or woman, this side 
of senility, can at a moderate expenditure of time and money, acquire the knowledge 
crystalized from the life experience of ten of Chicago’s leading advertising experts, 
and be helped to put it into a practical, money earning occupation. 


Write for Free Test Blank, full information, and do it NOW. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING, § ,Miiemi nonce g.ct® Chicago 





